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Carter VI, 


R. HIGGINS’ affairs carried him off to Naples, but Eustace 
and his brother stayed on at the Hotel de Russie. It was 
the very end of April, warm, with frequent thunderstorms. The 
brothers sat much within doors; the want of air and the forced 
inactivity told on the little one and made him fretful. Eustace 
was patient. A child’s complaints were a natural kindly sort of 
evil for which he was almost grateful. He played draughts with 
him for hours, letting him win, and listening to endless chatter 
about Aunt Margaret and the ponies and dogs at Sercombe Manor. 
Sometimes of an evening Eustace walked through the obscure 
lanes of his earlier haunting, unrecognised by many whose 
acquaintance he had made during the three laborious years when 
Anna had been his guardian and his guide. They were honest 
hard working fellows, his moral superiors, whom he had been 
almost proud to know; now he remembered little about them 
except their frugality, their little learning, their scanty leisure, 
no pocket money, no homes in the English sense of the word. 
Was he to live among people like that? the husband of the big 
singing woman? no more; worn out with mechanical work, his 
book laid aside because he had no time, no brains, no heart for it 
any more? He turned from his old acquaintances, inclined to 
trample on them. Sometimes he read the flaming placards of the 
Socialist propaganda and felt himself blown up with poisonous 
gases. If he threw in his lot with the anarchists he would at 
least be given something to destroy! And across his brain shot 
half envious recollections of his father who had gone to the devil 
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comfortably, who to the last had preserved his halo of delusive 
splendour, who knew no suffering because he had slain his 
conscience. 

“Oh Eustace, I am afraid you are changed!” sighed Anna, 
“it is what I was fearing for you. Those English people have 
done you harm. They have made you extravagant and idle. It 
reminds me of how you were when I knew you first. But then, 
my poor boy, it was because you were hungry: and now you are 
not any more hungry and it is very wrong of you!” 

Anna herself was engaged in the weary business of seeking 
work and not finding it. Already her brief vogue was over, and 
without Mr. Higgins’ influence to put her forward, her former 
patrons offered her nothing. 

“ Why did you go away ?” they said, “you threw us over and 
went to London ; why did you not stay there? Why did you lose 
your post? We have filled your place here by a Spanish lady 
who is very young and has great originality, and is not money 
grasping. Oh my dear Miss Breien, your private affairs are of no 
interest to us! You should not have gone away.” 

Anna trudged wearily from place to place, withdrew her 
savings, changed her apartment in Capo le Case for a cheaper 
one in the Via della Purificazione. She wrote to Mr. Higgins to 
Naples, but even he seemed to have litile to suggest. 

And Eustace was still spending, not making money; a grand 
gentleman at the Hotel de Russie, hoping for letters which would 
recall him to England! Perhaps Anna talked a little too much 
about his idleness; he answered her gently, but a fortnight 
passed and he did not amend. 

One morning Anna came in very subdued and quiet, but witha 
little packet of paper money. 

“Tf you want to buy anything for Ernest you can take it,” she 
said. 

“Then you have got something? You are luckier than I,” 
said Eustace perfunctorily. 

“You have not tried, my Eustace, It is hard to have it all left 
tome! However J don’t mean to set idle. If I can’t get good 
work I must take what I can get. I have gone back to the sing- 
ing in the Cafés. It is better than nothing!” she cried, hilari- 
ously ; then turned away and burst into tears, 

“Forgive me, Eustace! It has all been so disappointing, I 
thought your grandfather would have given you a quantity of 
money; I thought I was going to be a great singer. I thought 
Mr. Higgins was a true friend, not just astupid lover. I thought 
I was strong and able for anything. And you, my Eustace, are 
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not what you were! I sometimes think you are not loving me so 
much!” 

Waves of self-reproach broke over Eustace’s heart and that 
night he went with her to the vulgar Café Chantant where she 
sang and jested to amuse young clerks and shopmen. They went 
out laughing, glad to have an old favourite back, yet not entirely 
satisfied. 

“She sang false,” they were saying, “and has become like an 
elephant. But, poor old girl, I suppose she’s near fifty!” 

“For the love of God, Eustace,” whispered Anna, “tell them 
the year I was born! I shall be ruined if they go saying I'm 
fifty!” 

“ It’s worse if they say you sing falso,” said Eustace; “it was 
only once. Didn’t you notice it yourself? ” 

“Tt’s the first sign a voice is going,” said poor Anna, still 
hilarious; “I suppose in a year or two it will be all over with 
my voice! Well, luckily I have kept up my piano, and I shall be 
able to teach little girls their scales, and to play waltzes at 
dance parties!” 

They had reached the Via della Parificazione, and having 
entered, Anna, very tired, flung herself with a sob on her easy 
chair. 

“Like a dear boy, open the cupboard and find the bottle of 
wine and the cakes. ‘There are two left, one for each of us!” 

Eustace saw a bottle of Cognac in the cupboard also. It was 
unopened and put away on the top shelf with some medicines; 
nevertheless it alarmed him. 

“ Couldn’t we have coffee?” he said; “it’s more refreshing than 
this vinegary wine.” 

“T’d love a cup of coffee,” said Anna, “but it’s such a bother 
making it. If you’d do it, Eustace——” 

She watched him hungrily as he found the spirit lamp and set 
the water to boil. Presently she caught his hand and drew him 
to her. 

“T’m sorry I was cross about the hotel,” she said; “ it’s so good 
to have you back at all. Don’t desert me, Eustace! You are all 
I have.” 

“Drink your coffee and don’t talk nonsense,” said Eustace. 
“To-morrow I will get some work. Ernest is well now and we 
will rough it again in the Vicolo Scanderbeg.” 

“And it will really, really, be just as before!” cried Anna, 
wiping her eyes, pulling her coffee towards her and drinking it 
— a thirsty animal, but still holding his hand pressed to her 
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Next morning he went to the Forwarding Agency where he 
had held the clerkship and asked to be taken back. The partners, 
who were Englishmen, looked him up and down and noted the 
change in his dress and manner. 

“Certainly Mr. Stevens, we have missed you. The young man 
who has been in your place has not your command of languages, 
We will send him to our house in Genoa. Would it be imper- 
tinent to inquire where you have been ?” 

“T have been in England,” 

“Your coat tells us that. On business?” 

“Tt conceris no one but myself. Will you raise my salary ?” 

“Oh we}!—perhaps in six months’ time.” 

They produced the customary agreement and asked him to sign 
it. He took the pen and held it absently. 

“Well? What's the matter? Forgotten your own name, eh?” 

Eustace winced, drew the paper to him and wrote “ Eustace 
Stevens.” He did not feel equal to explanations with these men. 

Then he went out, promising to begin work to-morrow. 

“That’s a queer ’un,” said the senior to the junior partner. 
“He's got his brains all right; but I never feel sure how he’s 
going to turn out.” 

“His name isn’t Stevens, you know,” said the other: “he’s 
son of that man who swindled old Prince Pradone ten years ago.” 

“Bless me! And I was thinking of sending him to Paris, on 
that delicate job, you know. It wants a man of good address. 
Neither you nor I have the air, my boy.” 

“JT wouldn’t send Stevens; we'd have him decamping with the 
proceeds. Mind you, I’ve never caught him out in anything not 
square, but he looks to me like a man in disguise. I hate that 
sort of look. What do you suppose he’s been after in London? 
Eh? And ifI don’t greatly mistake he’s liable row and then to 
fits of disgust with things in general. That’s just the sort of 
man who decamps with proceeds; and vory likely blows his 
brains out by way of compensation. What have you taken him 
back for, I'd like to know?” 

“ Oh—he can talk Russian,” said the senior; “ and—well, he’s 
a poor devil waiting to get married. I was in that fix myself 
once, and mighty inclined to run away with proceeds, I can tell 
you. Let’s give him a chance.” 

But Eustace was walking away with rage in his heart. 

“ Why do I let them call me Stevens? ‘here's no sense in it! 
Why have I involved myself in lies? tumbled myself back into 
the precise same ill-shaped hole which was my only chance three 
years ago? That old fellow has some sort of warm blood in him; 
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he might have helped me to something better suited to a 
philosopher (and a baronet) than writing his meaningless Russian 
letters for him. Why didn’t I ask him to send me to Genoa even 
at a lower salary? It’s this damned relapse which will suffocate 
me. In Genoa, Anna might have seemed a new person, whom I 
could—possibly—fall in love with.” 

Strolling back into the hotel, he said carelessly, 

“ We leave to-morrow.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied the hall porter in his fluent English. 
Not being English, however, ha felt the sentence too laconic. 
“You are going to Naples perhaps, sir?” 

Eustace passed on as if he had not heard this remark. But he 
was relapsing into an Italian, and he also felt insular brevity 
unnatural. 

“No,” he said, “ we are probably going to Genoa.” 

“Very good, sir. By the 9.30 a.m. I suppose, sir,” said tho 
hall porter. 

“Lie No. 2,” thought Eustace, “and quite needless. Or is it 
lie No. 20? They roll off my tongue so easily, that upon my 
soul I don’t notice them. Oh Viola! how you would hate me if 
you knew!” 


PART VIII. 
THE RE-OPENED DOOR. 
Carter I. 


Taree ladies, 2 man servant, a maid and a black poodle travelled 
to Rome, arriving in the morning and going at once to the apart- 
ment taken for them in the Via Babuino. The man-servant was 
pompous and not of much use except as a dignified appendage. 
The principal lady—so it seemed—was a large and fashionable 
woman, with a gold-mounted travelling-bag, and the best French 
and Italian on the tip of her tongue. She was probably a 
Princess, an Englishwoman, wedded to a foreigner; with her 
(it seemed) was her companion, a quiet, plain little woman in 
mourning ; and a beautiful though retiring girl, also in mourning 
and doubtless a protégée of the Princess’s. These surmises were 
quite erroneous; for the rich one of the three was the young 
girl, the little spinster was going to Rome to be married, and 
the lady with the gold-mounted bag was a high class chaperon 
hired for the occasion to take charge of the girl and bring her 
back safely to England when the wedding was over. Though an 
admirable lady, Madame de Cherbuliez, the chaperon, was un- 
doubtedly overwhelming both to the heiress and the bride; they 
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clung together and associated with her no more than civility 
demanded. The bridegroom met them at the Termine station 
and kissed his bride publicly. 

“This is real kind of you, Miss Viola,” he said in his American 
way, “to bring yout aunt to me yourself.” 

Madame de Cherbuliez and her charge followed the betrothed 
couple to the carriage waiting for them. 

“What an extremely handsome man!” remarked the grand 
lady: and Viola could not help thinking it a pity Mr. Trelawney 
Higgins were not going to marry her. Madame de Cherbuliez 
looked a hundred times better suited to him than plain little 
Auntie Meg. 

“Do you think, my dear,” continued the chaperon, “that on 
the wedding-day you could persuade your aunt to adopt a slightly 
more fashionable coiffure ? ” 

“No,” replied Viola, with spirit, “my aunt would not look half 
go nice if her hair were fashionable!” 

“Ah, my love,” said the widow, “ you are so inexperienced ! 
Your dear aunt is also, I see, inexperienced. You neither of you 
realize how much importance gentlemen attach to fashion.” 

Viola was frightened. This stranger, this clever woman, saw 
at a glance exactly what she was herself fearing, that Mr. Higgins 
whatever his constancy, did not appreciate Aunt Margaret at her 
true value, and would make her wretched! 

When they were all established in their rooms and supposed to 
be resting, Viola (attired in the exquisite white silken wrapper 
which was one of her first purchases in token of her heiress-ship), 
marched into her aunt’s room without knocking, and finding that 
lady on the sofa knelt by her side and put her arms round her. 

“Auntie Meg, if one has made an immense mistake, isn’t it 
better to draw back at the eleventh hour, even at half-past eleven, 
rather than make it permanent ? ” 

Miss Sercombe smiled, “Certainly, my darling. What are you 
going to draw back from ?” 

“I? It is not I. Oh auntie, my own dearest auntie! the 
only mother I have ever known! the best woman in the world! 
you have promised to marry Mr. Higgins, and everybody knows 
about it and that you were engaged long ago; and you have 
come a long journey to marry him, and the licence is ready, and 
the day fixed and everything! But if you would rather give it 
up, auntie, I will take you home again to-morrow, and love you 
better and better every day, and make up to you for everything !” 

Miss Sercombe still smiled; but there was a grey look about 
her unwrinkled face which seemed to change her into an old woman. 
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“What?” she said, “to-morrow? Before you have looked for 
Eustace ? ” 

“Tt doesn’t matter even about Eustace,” cried Viola, ‘‘ so long 
as you are happy and rescued from a mistake ? ” 

“But I have never been happy, Viola; never since the day I 
was born.” 

“T did not know, auntie. I thought you wero happy with 
me,” said Viola, with wondering eyes. ‘“ When you aro married 
to a man who does not love you,” she burst out, “perhaps you 
will learn then what it is to be really, really unhappy!” 

Miss Sercombe set her lips, and Viola knew she had hurt her 
horribly. She did not care! Better to hurt her now than to let 
her destroy herself! 

“My dear, you do not understand Mr. Higgins. Even if it is 
as you say, he will never make me unhappy.” 

“T don’t suppose he will beat you,” cried Viola, “nor drag you 
round the room by your hair! but nothing could be worse than to 
be married to a man who did not love one or who was unworthy 
of one’s love! Nothing! Nothing! Nothing!” 

“There is a greater unhappiness, Viola.” 

“T don’t believe it! Unless of course one had done wrong oneself!” 

Miss Sercombe made no answer; Viola had shot at random 
and by no wincing must she betray that the arrow had gone home. 

On the table lay three or four letters which she had found 
awaiting her arrival and had opened but not read. One was 
from Stopford Sercombe, very clearly written on thick white 
paper; she had tossed it aside impatiently ;—was she never to 
have done with Stopford? There was a storm coming on; a 
sudden blast of hot wind set the outside shutters swinging and 
created a furious draught in the room, ruffling the flimsy table- 
cover and carrying the letters across the floor. Viola stooped to 
pick them up: something caught her eye and arrested her attention. 

“What are you doing, my dear? Give them to me,” said 
Miss Sercombe, raising herself on the sofa, vaguely anxious. 

Viola almost threw Stopford’s letter on her aunt’s knee. 
“Aunt Margaret, I did not mean to look but I could not help 
seeing. You must give me that letter to read! What I have 
seen is so extraordinary, that I can’t have understood it, and 
I must read the rest.” 

“Very well, dear child. Stopford will punish me for telling, 
but you had better know the designs he has formed about you.” 

“Aunt Margaret, what I saw was not about me, nor about 
Stopford himself. It was about Mr. Higgins, aunt, and—and— 
about you /” 
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There was a silence. Miss Sercombe’s grey face grew groyer, 
but her eyes did not fall before the girl’s agitated gaze. Then 
she read her letter, cursing herself that she had not done it before. 

“Would you believe what Stopford said about anything?” 
she asked scornfally. 

“Not if you told me it was untrue!” 

“Very well, then, it is untrue.” And Miss Sercombe folded 
the letter and replaced it in its envelope. 

In spite of what she had said, Viola remained unconvinced. 

“Aunt Margaret, you have talked to me so strangely about 
your marriage! You have never given a reason for marrying 
this man! And now you are not indignant, Aunt Margaret! 
You see the horrible thing Stopford has written and you take it 
quite quietly!” 

Miss Sercombe sighed. Ah yes! this is the result of acting 
a part; one can act endlessly well, but just occasionally one 
forgets what the part requires of one! 

“Give me the letter, Aunt Margaret! I must read it! I 
must!” 

Miss Sercombe, with a gesture of despair tore the letter and 
threw it in little fragments at the girl’s feet. There was con- 
fession in the action and she knew it. The weak link in her 
nature’s strong chain was that now and then she would ruin 
herself by flinging down her arms—for five minutes. 

Viola looked at her horror-struck. Then she turned slowly 
and moved to the door. There she paused and said, her voice 
shaking :— 

“ You know, Aunt Margaret, supposing it were true it would 
not be the thing itself would horrify me, but the idea that all 
these years—while I have been worshipping you like a mother— 
you were quite a different woman from what I had thought.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Sercombe quietly ; “it would be that; and 
it would also be the thing itself.” 

Viola closed the door, and Miss Sercombe, left alone, resumed 
her position on the sofa, one hand behind her head, one pressed 
to her eyes. From their earliest years, Englishwomen are taught 
they must not make scenes. 


Cuapter II. 


PRESENTLY, however, she rose, wrote a short note and rang her 
bell. 


“Have that sent to the Hotel de Russie,” she said. 
It was to Mr, Trelawney Higgins. “I wish to see you at once.” 
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He came. She had dressed with her usual punctilious plain- 
ness; tired and agitated, she looked plainer and older than 
usual. In Mr. Higgins’ presence it was impossible to her to be 
quite so calm, so dry, so quietly cynical as she was with others. 

“T thought it better to tell you at once,” she said; “I have 
come to Rome, yes: but I don’t know whether—whether after all 
I am going to marry you, Jephson.” 

He drew a chair and seated himself beside her, with that smile 
of quiet tenderness and strength which had shone oftener for 
her than for anyone. “ You have scruples?” he suggested. 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, let us have them out.” 

“Now my father is dead,” she began abruptly, her voice less 
firm than she liked, “it is not necessary for me to marry in 
order to escape from that appalling life.” 

“But I don’t think that was your motive for marrying me” he 
answered with his pleasant smile. 

“Tt helped. Also it has influenced you. You said to yourself 
‘IT can’t leave the poor thing to that.’ ” 

“Did I call you a poor thing? I don’t remember. I under- 
stand you, though, Margaret. Your life had alleviations, but you 
suffered from perpetual imprisonment of spirit.” 

“Yes. Now am free. I need not keep up appearances any 
longer: I can take a little cottage somewhere, and live alone, 
and be myself.” 

“Or, of course, you could suitably remain with your niece,” 
said Mr. Higgins, humouring her. 

“Viola? I will speak of Viola presently. I have borne a 
great deal for Viola; I have lived for her. But that also is over. 
No: I should live alone in the little cottage.” 

“But, my dearest, would you not far rather be with me?” 

Her hand moved impulsively toward his, but was quickly 
withdrawn. 

“T have loved you all these years, Jephson, perhaps more, 
perhaps less than I knew; perhaps more, perhaps less, because 
we were separated. When you asked me to marry you, I 
answered yes, unhesitatingly, believing we could pick up our 
life where we had Cropped it, and be to each other exactly what 
we were. But I was altogether wrong. I no longer find you 
indispensable, and you—have begun to love another woman.” 

Mr. Higgins was startled; but he made no rash protestations. 
He answered quietly :— 

“If I had begun to love another, Margaret, I have checked the 
inclination; and you must pardon, as you might, as you would, 
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have pardoned an incipient attraction to another in your husband. 
We glide into these things without being always aware where we 
are going, and it isa matter of thankfulness when we are pulled 
up in time. I am not promising too much when I promise to 
give you no cause for uneasiness.” 

“Tam not uneasy for myself; I am thinking of you.” 

“The lady in question is in most respects very distinctly your 
inferior, Margaret.” 
ao But she is young and beautiful! and these may be the 
respects you care most about.” 

“No, I will answer you candidly; these are not the respects 
I care most about. For that matter she is not particularly 
beautiful ; and farther, she is deeply in love with and about to 
marry another man. Their circumstances are peculiar. I have 
been watching them both and I have a scheme forming in my 
mind for facilitating their marriage. My only doubt has been 
whether the young man is worthy of her.” 

“You are speaking of Eustace? Oh you mustn’t do that! 
I know nothing of worthiness—we thought it was the other way 
—but Eustace ought to marry his cousin. There are family 
reasons ; besides he has trifled with her and engaged her affections. 
She has come here with almost the avowed intention of offering 
herself to him.” 

“Tn that case,” said Mr. Higgins, “I admit that poor Anna 
has a bad chance. She cannot pretend to equal Miss Viola 
Sercombe, nor did I ever think Eustace cared two cents about 
her. Margaret, how do you know so much of all this?” 

“Oh I’m a thought reader! Never mind. Tell me, if you 
please, all you know of Eustace.” 

“No, my dear. Not even to my wife can I tell al/ I know of 
Eustace.” 

“ You think badly of him ?” 

“T have thought very badly of him. Lately I have been 
modifying my opinion.” 

“T wish you would speak frankly. How are we women to know? 
I don’t want him to marry my Viola to disgrace her.” 

“TI don’t think he would do that. Honestly I don’t. He 
would do fairly well with Viola. I see no cause for alarm, Of 
course she may find out he isn’t worth her affection, but some 
women are slow in making that discovery. As Viola’s husband I 
should not expect him to make scandals, or to be unfaithful to 
her, if you mean that.” 

“You don’t think I ought to interfere?” 
“Oh, if you think of interfering ——” 
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“TI don’t, unless it is necessary. What you say of Eustace is 
much what I think myself; but I want Viola to be happy, and 
happiness for a woman lies in marrying the man she loves, what- 
ever he is—almost. If she has to nurse him body or soul—well, 
it is woman’s work. Let them marry.” 

There was a pause, “ But our own affairs, Margaret?” said 
Mr. Higgins; “ we have strayed from the point.” 

“Our own affairs? No, we have not strayed much. It is all 
connected with Viola. Jephson, she has found out! She knows!” 

“What does Viola know?” 

“ About you and me,” 

“Oh. Then you must have told her. That was foolish.” 

“T know. I should have lied, lied, lied. But it was Stopford 
who told her. He threatened to do it deliberately, he has done 
it accidentally. It is all the same. He was sure to do it some 
day. Stopford wishes to marry Viola and he said that unless I 
helped him he would tell Viola and tell the whole world.” 

“Surely you aro not afraid of a cur like that ?” 

“Yes, I am afraid. He is capable of doing exactly what he 
says. He has begun! He has told Viola!” 

“T will protect you from him.” 

“ He says he will stop our marriage.” 

Mr. Higgins rose and walked up and down the room. He was 
able to place his finger on the precise defect in Margaret which 
had lost her his love. She was a coward. From first to last, 
under her aspect of quiet strength, she had been and was a 
coward. 

“Viola is too high-spirited to marry against her will,” he said; 
“and Stopford Sercombe can only stop our marriage, if you, 
Margaret, play into his hands. Candidly, is this your scruple ?” 

“Itis everything put together. It seems as if Heaven is against 
my marriage. I sinned; so I am not to be allowed the happiness 
to which other women have a right. I am to be punished ; 
secretly; Iam under a curse. Jephson, I don’t want to drag you 
under it! I would rather give the marriage up—I would rather 
give you up—for ever.” 

“ Margaret, if you sinned, I sinned also, for I persuaded you to 
the step. I do not know whether we sinned or not; we were not 
acting lightly, we had reasoned the matter out, and believed—I, 
at least, believed—we were obeying a higher law than the con- 
ventional one. I have sometimes thought our worst sin was in 
separating—not for genuine conscience’ sake. At any rate, all 
that belongs to the past. If in our past we made burdens for 
ourselves, all we can now do is to carry them. If we made 
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burdens for each other, all we can now do is to help each other to 
carry them. My dear, I am prepared to do my part; I expect 
you to do yours.” 

“But you don’t understand there is a sort of torture in it! 
Stopford understands. He is able to hurt me so much, because 
he understands exactly what the things are which torture me!” 

“ Tell me and I will try to understand.” 

“Oh, if you need telling! One is, that I don’t want ever to 
see Viola again, now she knows and despises me! ” 

Mr. Higgins was silent. No, he did not understand. 

Margaret laughed. “You think that unpractical talk, as I 
shall have to see Viola? ” 

“T think it a little morbid. But,” he added kindly, “ to scold 
a person for morbidness is like scolding him for a cold, It is not 
curative,” 

In her turn, Margaret was silent. She would have liked to 
recall the morbid remark. Colds cannot be hid; but morbid- 
ness, yes! With a sigh, Margaret confessed to herself that dear 
as this man was to her, she would always wear a mask in his 
presence ; she would never be able to show him her very soul, 
He would not have the imagination to penetrate to it through the 
wrappings in which she would involve it, nor would she ever 
voluntarily cast them aside. 

“Well,” said Mr. Higgins, “your scruples, my dearest, do 
not come to very much. They are cobwebs; you don’t seriously 
propose to throw me over on such flimsy excuse? Margaret, if at 
the back of your head you have some better reason, take courage 
and try to express it.” 

“What do you call a better reason ?” 

He paused, then answered slowly :—‘‘ My dear, once we were 
very much in love with each other; enough to obliterate all the 
very real barriers of position, education, manners, ard so forth, 
which stood between us. If you think love has so waned on 
either side or on both, as no longer to be able to level those 
Larriers, or, in a sense, to justify our past conduct—then, I don’t 
say I agree with you in thinking we should part, but I see enough 
sense in it to discuss the question.” 

She was silent, looking at him helplessly, aware that in the end 
it was he who would make the decision. 

“ Our secret,” he resumed, ‘“‘ has been so well kept that practi- 
cally we can act without reference to it. There is little question 
of reputation involyed——” he saw her wince but continued, 
ruthlessly, “ However you say your niece and one or two others 
have learned the truth and that Stopford Sercombe (though I 
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doubt it) has some motive for publishing it. Well then, let us 
marry and we are on the right side of criticism. Is that not 
obvious ?” 

“You don’t understand!” said Margaret quivering, “it is 
exactly the other way! If people are going to talk like that, I 
don’t want to marry you! It’s like blazcning a crime! I can’t 
explain. You don’t feel it or you would understand. Don’t 
discuss it!” 

He shook his head. ‘ You see things in the wrong light.” 

“Perhaps so. I am like my father—like the boy Eustace. 
We none of su are renowned for common sense. We care too 
much.” 

“Well, what do you mean to do?” he asked presently with a 
touch of asperity; “it must be decided now. I don’t intend to 
come to the church and find my bride has run away!” 

She smiled faintly. ‘‘ Do you think I should find courage for 
so extreme a measure as that?” 

“TI think Miss Viola might carry you off. She seems a very 
resolute young woman! Jesting apart, Margaret, we must tuke 
our decision now. You are a free agent, my dear; but let me tell 
you it is my very distinct opinion that our duty is to marry, and 
it will be our own fault if we do not find it our pleasure also.” 

She wrung her hands, and he leaned over her with great 
tenderness. 

“T wish,” she moaned, “oh God how I wish it was twenty 
years ago!” 

“ Margaret,” he answered, “it is our business to make things 
better than we could have made them twenty years ago. We 
start without illusions.” 

“You call that better?” 

“Tt is much better.” 

“Tt is not better! It is not better! It is the misery of it; 
the misery which no time can cure.” 

“Tt is truth. Margaret, I love the truth.” 

“Tn the next world truth may make us happy; here it is the 
last drop in the cup of grief!” 

It was her final protest. After all she loved the man, and she 
revigned herzelf. 

He left her, satisfied that she would fulfil her engagement and 
not render him ridiculous by desertion on tho eve of the wedding. 
Yet he was not entirely at his ease, From the first he had 
known her to be a very passionate woman. Fifteen years ago 
it had been a charm. Now, with his riper judgment, his ead 
experience, his greater appreciation of quiet in soul and body, 
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he was not sure that this acute sensibility, this suppressed fire 
of passion, unsustained by the resolution and dauntless courage 
needed to make it heroic—was an attraction. It was like a 
volcano, fine at a distance, alarming in the vicinity. 

However—he had chosen his part; most loyally he intended to 
fulfil it. 


Cuapter III. 


Vioia returned to her bedroom, and idly surveyed the china floor, 
the iron bedstead close to the wall, with its hard pillows and flat 
white coverings, the handleless chest of drawers, the small 
washstand and ill-placed looking-glass, the colourless walls and 
painted ceiling; the immense emptiness of space. There were 
three windows all darkened by green outside shutters. Viola 
resented the gloom and burst them open. In a moment the room 
was filled with hot sunshine and sultry wind. 

One window looked east, over terraces and roof gardens, to 
Santa Trinita del Monte and the obelisk; the others, across the 
low houses and studios of the Via Margutta, showed a pleasant 
prospect of the pines and ilices in the Villa Medici garden, and 
of the villa itself with its yellow walls, its admirable towers, 
marble balustrade and roof of delicate red. 

It was afternoon, and presently one of the customary June 
thunderstorms came on. Rain fell heavily, yet the sun was 
shiniug and the north-eastern sky was a pale soft blue across 
which was the perfect arch of a pure pale rainbow—surmounted 
by the yet purer, yet paler, more ghostly reflection. The church 
and the obelisk shone gorgeous gold, the Villa was golden too, 
but paler, like the rainbow’s reflection ; all the tops of the pines, 
swaying in the storm gusts, were touched with gold, their stems 
tawny with it; while the lower shrubs, involved in a huge 
shadow, glittered in the rain, a metallic green. The French and 
Italian flags, flying on the Villa in celebration of the birth of 
a princess, fluttered their strong colours as if agitated by the 
war in the heavens. A few people in the street below were 
hurrying to shelter. Now and then a strange wild zigzag of 
light and of colour, more brilliant than the rainbow, fell down 
the sky and was followed by claps of rattling thunder. At this 
the legion of swallows and swifts hiding from the storm, flew out 
again filling the air with their cries. For a space the sky seemed 
full of wings; then they vanished again and there was silence, 
broken only by the clatter of rain, 
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Presently the rainbow faded, and the sky showed everywhere 
an angry blue with strange, illuminated, purple clouds moving 
solemnly across it as the storm rolled on. 

Viola leaned from the window, fascinated by the spectacle 
which seemed not inharmonious with her tumultuous thoughts. 
There is a passionate quality in the Eternal City which makes 
it sympathetic to those in trouble of spirit. The colours are not 
brighter than in other places but they are deeper; the sounds 
are not louder, but in the clear air they have a richness, an 
insistence, a force, which makes them echo on and on forever 
in the memory like the voice of the soul. Even trivial things 
are built of the dust of greatness, and the newest start with the 
glamour of history because their particles have been used and 
consecrated in grander ages and by greater men. To Viola, 
watching the storm, it seemed as if the whole world had grown 
larger and more significant; she, the traveller from the north, 
come on a personal errand, wrapt in her own emotions, felt 
herself reduced to a mere phantom because absorbed into the 
spirit and the glory of a mighty past. 

As yet she had passed no definite judgment on her aunt. 
A vague repulsion oppressed her ; had not Aunt Margaret herself 
instilled into her repulsion for irregularity of conduct? making 
her believe (as at twenty it is no doubt well to believe, and as, in 
their ignorance, many sweet women have believed to their lives’ 
end) that irregularity of conduct is never compatible with pure- 
ness of spirit. For the moment Viola was bewildered; her 
world had crumbled and left her among ruins. Aunt Margaret 
a wicked woman! who had broken that particular commandment 
which seemed almost needless, as suggesting a crime no sane 
person could dream of committing! But if Aunt Margaret, then 
how many others? Had Viola all her life dwelt in a Fool’s 
Paradise, believing in shams, setting up herself for the model and 
the standard of the universe? If so, then life had grown hope- 
lessly difficult and she—at the very instant of becoming burdened 
with responsibilites—must recommence at the very ABC of the 
study how to live; how to deal with the men and women around 
her, whom she had imagined like herself, but who in truth did 
things of which she knew only as the follies of fairy tales, as 
the infatuations of wandering gods and goddesses long since 
dissolved into mythology. 

Probably to everyone comes this awakening to the real, to 
personal responsibility in an erring world. To many it igs 
@ gradual process only to be known by growth. To others the 
moment comes suddenly in a day, in an hour—in the brief space 
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it may be of a June thunderstorm. Religious people call it 
conversion, and think it peculiar to themselves. Perhaps, with- 
out irreverence, we might say that to many it is Pentecost, the 
sudden, the felt, the irresistible descent of the Holy Spirit; to 
some in the form of a dove lighting visibly upon them, to more 
the still small voice within—the kingdom of heaven which 
cometh not with observation. 





Cuapter LY. 


Mr. Jasper Pzrutencro had climbed upon a chair beside Viola 
watching and imitating her as closely as possible; his nose on 
his beautifully ringed and tufted forepaws. He would have 
preferred going for a walk even in the rain; still the window 
was not uninteresting. Those wheeling birds made a rather 
agreeable screaming ; and now and then people with their heads 
down, ran under umbrellas along the street. 

Suddenly Mr. Petulengro lifted his chin and quivering in every 
limb began to bark with a tail wagging quite prodigious, Alas! 
for the preceding forty-eight hours he had barked and wagged 
too often and too excitedly for his present agitation to achieve 
attention. Had he not barked like one demented when he heard 
the railway porter talking Italian, when he saw the flower 
market, when he jumped at the midday gun, when Signor 
Giovanni Batista, the landlord of this curious house, timorously 
touched his curls and inquired of the unresponsive Milton whether 
he were a “cane buono?” Viola’s sweet eyes were at this 
moment somewhat dim, and she did not see a certain figure on 
the pavement; an umbrella-less person walking along slowly 
with downcast eyes, insensible to the storm as if made of 
macintosh, 

Mr. Petulengro barked to the point of bursting, made frantic 
leaps, seized Viola’s dainty robe in his teeth; and was only pushed 
away by her quite gently and absently. He banged himself 
against the door, rattled the handle; whined, and walked on his 
hind legs; he lay down dead, returned to life and begged; he 
looked for a piano that he might play; he mounted the sofa and 
sang, he sneezed, said his prayers and preached a sermon. Viola 
only smiled and murmured, “Good dog! Good boy!” her voice 
so shaky that Mr. Petulengro decided she was bewitched and 
there was no help to be got out of her. 

At this moment, Milton came in with a letter, and quick as 
lightning Jasper shot between his legs and out of the room. He 
had seen someone in the street whom he loved better even than 
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Viola; and the one idea in his little mind was to get to the 
beloved one’s side. 

Lo! another impediment in a sort of hall door on the #taircase ; 
happily Signor Giovanni happened to be holding it open talking 
to an old man with a tray of cakes. The poodle knocked the old 
man over, but could not stop to apologize. Giovanni made an 
arresting grab at his tail and was not sorry to miss it. Still 
barking, the dog fled down the stair and out of the real hall-door, 
nearly upsetting the hall porter. The shaven gentleman was now 
inthe Via Babuino. Instinct told him it was the wrong side of 
the house, and he turned, dashed past the porter again and out 
of a third hall door at the far end of the passage. This took him 
into a sculptor’s yard, where broken tombstones, decorated coffins, 
bodiless heads and headless bodies were ranged among oleanders 
and straggling rose-trees. In the centre was a stone fountain 
making an agreeable plashing. Jasper had seen all this from the 
window, and knew that beyond the coffins and the wall was the 
little street where had sauntered the beloved. The beloved had 
doubtless passed by, but the poodle knew he could smell the trace 
of his boots, might he but escape from this cursed yard ! 

The attempt was vain; presently slightly sobered he trotted 
once more through the house into the Via Babuino and ad- 
ventured himself alone in the streets of Rome. 

The cakeman said “ Matto” and Giovanni eaid “ Pazzo” and the 
hall porter said “ Arrabiato”; but Viola and Milton were 
unwilling to betray anxiety even after they learned that the dog 
was not in the house. Mr. Petulengro was sensible; used to 
solitary promenades; bad more than once gone away for two days 
on private business and had always returned, his moustache 
spotless, his paws carefully washed for readmission to the 
drawing-room. 

“My love,” said Madame de Cherbuliez, putting her embroidered 
handkerchief to her eyes, “he has been stolen,‘ and will at once be 
sent to the coast and shipped to America.” 

“He would not go to America,” replied Viola; “he is full of 
insular prejudice, and is more likely at Cook’s taking a ticket for 
London.” 

“Tam glad you can laugh, dear child. For my part, my pets 
were always dear to me as children and never allowed out of my 
sight. If the animal were mine, I should at once send my man- 
servant to the police and say I strongly suspect the landlord of 
the house.” 

Viola retreated to solitude. “Why am I saddled with this 
odious woman?” she asked herself. 
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At heart she was uneasy. The dog was clever, used to 
travelling, even to shopping. But he did not speak Italian, nor 
had he Bedeker and the map of Rome. Wandering dogs had 
been known to be captured and made into hotel soup; would 
Viola ever forgive herself were she to feast on Mr. Petulengro 
to-morrow for lunch? She would at once send Milton to seek the 
darling beast. 

However she hesitated. Milton —_ Rome as little as did the 
poodle; there was perhaps less danger of his being boiled into 
soup, but to lose two valuable persons were worse “than to lose 
one. Besides, she was afraid of Milton; he had disapproved of 
her bringing the dog (she had brought him for Eustace). Indeed 
Milton disapproved of her altogether, because she wore petticoats 
and was lady of Sercombe Manor. It were much better to start 
on the quest herself. She was tired of “resting,” the storm was 
over, the sun shining, the streets drying and gay, the sky full of 
swifts. She would climb the Pincian hill. Probably Mr, 
Petulengro had gone thither to acquaint himself with the general 
view of Rome. 





Cuarter Y. 


Viota did not stay on the Pincio. It was a féte day and there 
were too many holiday-makers. Mr. Petulengro would never 
have gone into a crowd; on Bank Holiday he always sat 
haughtily by the fire with Tawno Chikno—kings keeping their 
state. 

She descended at the Piazza del Popolo, not noticing much 
where she was going, but vaguely reminiscent of the great 
square. In the old days, this had been the gate of entry for 
travellers; and Viola’s imagination felt their thrill as they 
suddenly found themselves within the walls of Rome. That sort 
of thrill belongs to the past; railway stations are impotent to 
produce it; they are always in the dull part of a town, and one has 
been carried along like a parcel, the mind pre-occupied by rug 
straps or the momentous question of how most speedily to annex 
a porter. 

Viola stood for a few minutes looking about her. The three 
branching streets were recognizable; the Via Babuino where she 
lived, then the Corso—unpleasantly full. She chose the third 
street, the name of which she had forgotten. Surely she saw a 
dog, black and shaven, crammed with importance, carrying a 
cane! Mr, Petulengro had often carried Eustace’s cane, his tail 
at that precise angle, his step measured and stately. Viola 
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hurried; but the shaveling was not Mr. Petulengro nor was 
Eustace the owner of the cane. 

Her disappointment revealed where her thoughts were; not 
with the dog, not with Aunt Margaret (the unpardonable! ) 
Her thoughts were with Eustace. With Eustace! positively here 
she was in the same town with him, perhaps close to his side! 
Was he thinking of her? At home, yes, he had thought of her— 
too much; but here in this imperious town, it might well be that 
England seemed a dream to Eustace, and herself, English Viola, 
no more than one of the fair dream people whose memory we 
cherish, but whom we never think to see again. What was 
Eustace doing here in Rome? 

She perceived now how little she really knew of this lover who 
had come to her out of the mist and had vanished into it agaia. 
He had not told her of his past life; and it was not guessable 
like her own. He was perhaps in the next street, but doing she 
knew not what, surrounded by people she did not know. Jealousy 
assailed her of these people she did not know, of the twenty and 
more years in which she had been nothing to him, which had 
made him and moulded him, which now had claimed and taken 
him away. 

“And yet,” she said, “when I find him we will talk of love, 
and he will return to me, for love conquers all things.” 

She spoke, however, with decreasing confidence. Standing by 
yellow Tiber, the air seemed full of shades—-dead glories; dead 
ambitions; dead loves! To the pilgrims of hope they stretched 
out cold hands of fellowship and whispered of oblivion and the 
lower world. Aunt Margaret had brought her hope to Rome— 
was it only to dig its grave; though after long waiting she was 
marrying the man she loved? And Viola too was a pilgrim of 
hope—— 

She had crossed Hadrian’s bridge and before her she saw the 
dome of St. Peter’s. To be within a yard of St. Peter's, the 
centre of Christianity, and to turn one’s bavk on it, would be 
stupid. She walked on, lost in thought, forgetting her quest. 
Presently she had entered the Vestibule, and over a great bronze 
door she read an inscription which told how it had been shut for 
many years, but that in the year 1900 Leo XIII., Pontifex Maximus, 
had re-opened and re-closed it. It was foolish, but she fancied a 
parable here for Aunt Margaret—perhaps for herself. A door 
closed for weeks, and months, nay for fifteen years! to be re- 
opened, and closed again by oneself! Alas! poor Aunt Margaret! 

_ “But it shall not be so with me!” thought Viola, deiying 
depression. ‘Eustace and [ have done no wrong that we should 
“Da 
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be punished like Aunt Margaret! Our door has been shut by 
accident, and I will open it and set it open, and let nothing and 
no one, not a Pontifex Maximus himself, ever shut it again! 
Love is the best and the strongest thing in the world; and I am 
not the pilgrim of hope which can be slain, but of love which is 
immortal. I am not afraid! I shall find him, and he will kiss 
me and then all will be well.” 

At this moment, her heart came into her mouth; for straight 
in front of her, careless of her presence, crammed with import- 
ance, swelling with joy, sat the object of her search; Mr. 
Petulengro himself. 

He was waiting for the exit of his master, having followed him 
across the city to the sacred edifice ; into which, it seems, not all 
the faithful are allowed to enter! 





Cuapter VI. 
“ Eustace!” 

“My God! My God! It is Viola!” 

His voice was low—scarcely more than a groan; there was in 
it the helplessness of defeat, the hopelessness of one who has 
fought, but who suddenly finds himself overpowered and com- 
pelled to surrender. Viola partly understood. 

What troubled her was less the poodle’s excited barking than 
the fact that Eustace had two priests with him; one, affection- 
ately leaning on his arm, a benevolent simple old man in spotted 
and rusty cassock; the other young, tall, handsome with that 
peculiar austere beauty which seems nurtured at the Vatican, 
his eye keen, his mouth close shut, his bearing lofty and imperious, 
suggesting the man destined for the prelate’s throne, the 
cardinal’s purple. He stepped back a little and surveyed the 
group; the jubilant dog, the pale care-ridden English youth, the 
beautifal English girl alone after the strange fashion of those 
English, the simple old priest who had a disconcerted air as if 
in building a house of cards it had unexpectedly collapsed. A 
slightly ironical smile curled the chiselled lips of the young 
dignitary, as he waited and listened. 

“Qh Eustace,” stammered Viola, “how strange to meet you 
here! Jasper ran away—looking for you, I suppose. He is 
so wise, so clever! I—I have come to Rome with poor Aunt 
Meggie—I——’” 

Her voice died, for Eustace did not seem to be attending. 

He turned from her and addressed the austere young church- 
man, his rapid Italian barely comprehensible to the girl. 
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“Monsignore, I thank you as I thank also Padre Vincenzo, 
my old friend, for your kind wish to educate my brother. I see 
the advantage of the scheme you propose for him. Pardon me if 
I see also the disadvantages. This lady, my cousin, Signorina 
Sercombe of Sercombe Manor in the county of Kent, in England, 
has a voice also in disposing of my brother. This accidental 
meeting with her I take as the intervention of fate to check what 
has been on my part, perhaps a too favourable attitude towards 
your unmerited kindness.” 

“ My son—my son——” murmured Padre Vicenzo, genuinely 
distressed ; but the other, still with his slightly ironical smile, 
bowed to Viola and to Eustace also, then took the old man 
away. 

“Was it—was it something about Ernest?” asked Viola, 
angry with herself that both hand and voice were trembling. 

“Viola!” said Eustace, impetuously, “help me to keep the 
child out of their clutches !” 

“He shall return to England with us,” said Viola, with equal 
impetuosity, “I will take him for my little brother! It is what 
I have come to Rome for! This money of grandfather’s was 
never intended to be only mine. It belongs equally to you 
and—and to Ernest—well, certainly to you; and I dnsist upon 
our sharing it.” 

“Sharing it!” echoed Eustace, mournfully. He shook his 
head ; then it seemed to Viola that his eye also wandered to that 
inscription telling how Leo XIII. had reopened the Portam 
Sanctam and shut it again himself. Eustace turned abruptly 
holding out both his hands. 

“ Did you come for this, Viola?” he said; “ for God’s sake let 
us be sincere with each other! The time has passed in which 
subterfuges could do anything but ruin us,” 

“Oh Eustace! forgive me! I had to come. I felt asif I 
couldn’t bear it! I had begun to realise what it all meant; how 
the years would go on and on, and opportunity would never be 
our friend again! Eustace, why did you go away? when you 
knew, when you had let me say—I loved you!” 

“That was it, Viola! I came away because you loved me— 
because I had stolen your love when I had no right to it. 
Because I was weak as water in your hands, and I dared not stay. 
I am weak as water still, Viola; but it is true I owe you an 
explanation, and if you will let me try to give it, I will do 
my best to remember that I have no right to touch even the hem 
of your skirt.” 

They were still standing outside the Holy Door, people passing 
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and repassing at every instant. The dog, his exuberance over, lay 
at their feet, his nose on his paws, his eyes now on one, now on 
the other—trying to understand. 

Eustace was very pale, very thin, his eyes hollow and anxious, 
his lips set. He seemed to have caught some of the austerity 
which sanctified the masterful young priest. Viola was silent for 
a few moments; then said slowly :— 

“Eustace, you must answer me one thing; are you perhaps by 
this time married to Anna?” 

“TI might almost answer yes; but no, we are not married 
yet.” 

“Then I will listen to you,” said Viola simply, suppressing the 
protestations which rose to her lips. “Not here though, 
Eustace; we can’t talk here, You must come back with me to 
the house where I am staying with Aunt Margaret.” 

“Viola, I beseech you, no! Aunt Margaret—a civilised room, 
the books, the music, the flowers—you, you! with your atmo- 
sphere round you—it all belongs to the life which isn’t mine, 
which makes an impostor of me, a liar. God knows, I like all 
that best, but I am shut out from it. If you could come with me, 
Viola, to the place where we live—see us as we are—then, 
perhaps—I don’t feel very certain—but perhaps there I should 
be able to show you the naked truth. Could you trust me 
enough to let me take you there ?” 

“TY would go to the world’s end with you, Eustace. Do you 
imagine I care for surroundings? ” 

He made no answer, but led her across the great square with 
the obelisk and the fountains. Viola’s eyes were downcast, and 
she could easily have cried. She had so much to say—so much 
to say! But was Eustace going to let her say it? Hope was 
deserting her ; she no longer felt assured of victory. He seemed 
older, stronger, than when she had seen him last; a new Eustace. 
Not alas! one who loved her less! 

He called a carriage, handed her in, ceremoniously ; and seated 
himself opposite to her. The formality, the silence, were unbear- 
able, and Viola, in self-defence, manufactured a few sentences to 
which he responded briefly, 

Then they spoke of their Aunt Margaret. 


(To be continued.) 



































Che Progress of English Criticism. 


Ir may be assumed that no long time elapsed after books were 
created, before the critics of books began to appear. According 
to Addison, the function of these “secondary authors” was to 
secure accuracy and correctness in literature. 

The ancient critics laboured under the obvious disadvantage, 
as compared with their modern brothers, that they had no con- 
venient channel for the conveyance of their opinions, Usually, 
when they wanted to comment on a treatise there was no choice 
for them but to write another. In England before Addison’s day 
the best that could be done was to make a dedication or a preface 
the vehicle for critical remarks. Dryden, for instance, under the 
guise of a dedication of his translations from Juvenal and Perseus 
(1692) wrote an elaborate disquisition on ancient and modern 
poetry. 

In those times the periodicals were news-sheets, with here and 
there a political organ, such as De Foe’s Review. Not until the 
tri-weekly Tatler, and especially the daily Spectator appeared— 
conducted by men of letters, not newsmen or lampooners—did the 
organisation of English criticism begin. From that day until 
our own it has steadily developed, sometimes on curious lines. 
Addison’s literary essays in the Spectator of 1712 seem to have 
nothing in common with the sedate reviews of books in its name- 
sake of to-day, excepting unquestionable sincerity. Yet there 
are noteworthy points of likeness between then and now. 
Addison’s famous study of ‘Paradise Lost’ reveals principles of 
criticism which have only of late been consciously adopted; and 
80 modern in certain ways were the literary critics of Queen 
Anne’s time, that specimens of the now familiar “short notice” 
— of “log-rolling” may be traced in the pages of the 

atler, 

As first designed by Steele the Tatler may be said to have been 
the coffee-house of the period turned into print. Its various 
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sections were professedly dated from those resorts. Hitherto the 
coffee-houses had been the centres of criticism and of gossip, and 
the Tatler was devoted partly to news, partly to comment, some- 
times serious, oftener light and irresponsible. 

Steele himself was more a politician, and a social critic and 
humorist, than a bookman. His essays, robust in sentiment, 
clear in style and direct in statement, are held by some persons 
in higher esteem than Addison’s polished work. Nevertheless 
Addison, much more than Steele, was a true man of letters. The 
Tatler with the impress of Steele’s personality is deficient in the 
literary tone which characterises Addison’s Spectator. Pope, with 
a grudge to gratify, decried Addison as a critic. His “damn with 
faint praise” is still supposed by some to be a correct description 
of Addison’s method. In reality it is nothing of the kind. 
Addison’s praise, if calm and judicious, was candid and unmis- 
takable. The tolerance he exercised toward work he could not 
praise offered no justification for Pope’s sneer. The sarcasms of 
Pope must not be taken tooseriously. To him, as to the Edinburgh 
Reviewers of a later date, a telling phrase was too precious to be 
sacrificed for the sake of accuracy. 

An idea so origival and excellent as the periodical essay was sure 
to be imitated. Dr. Nathan Drake traced two hundred and nine- 
teen serials of this description which had appeared and disappeared 
during the hundred years following the birth of the Taéler, and his 
list was incomplete. Few of these periodicals, however, gave even 
occasional attention to literature. They were devoted mostly to 
the entertainment of “the town,” by ridiculing “ fashions, follies, 
vices and absurdities”; some were exclusively theatrical, and 
rome were political. In this direction literary criticism made no 
advance from the era of the Spectator. But side by side with the 
periodical essay arose the monthly magazine and the still more 
dignified review. Of these the sole survivor is The Gentleman’s 
Magazine or Monthly Intelligencer founded in 1731; and of course 
it has changed with the changing times. The public need which 
a modern editor tried to supply with the Review of Reviews seems 
to have been felt even in 1781, for Sylvanus Urban in introducing 
the new magazine announced that the first purpose of his under- 
taking was 


“to give monthly a view of all the pieces of wit, humour or intelligence, 
daily offered to the publick in the News Papers (which of late are so 


uaultiply’d as to render it impossible, unless a man makes it a business, 
to consult them all).” 





No less than two hundred half-sheets per month, it was stated, 
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were “ thrown from the press only in London, and about as many 
printed elsewhere in the three kingdoms.” To-day, the periodical 
press must be numbered not in half-sheets, but sheets and double 
sheets, in thousands daily not in hundreds monthly. Besides 
this compendium, the contents of the Gentleman's Magazine 
included poetical pieces, original articles and tales and informa- 
tion which nowadays is given in newspapers—lists of bankrupts, 
of births, weddings and deaths, and items of foreign and domestic 
news. A list of new books was also given, but for many years 
without critical or descriptive comment. Dr. Johnson confided 
to Boswell that when he first came to London and saw St. John’s 
Gate, where the Gentleman’s Magazine was published, he “ beheld 
it with reverence.” Afterwards, as everyone knows, Johnson 
became the indispensable assistant of the enterprising but exacting 
proprietor, Edward Cave. 

Similar magazines were the London Magazine established in 
1732, and the better known European Magazine which began its 
course half a century later. The latter had literary pretensions. 
It professed to be founded by a “society of literary men,” and had 
a department devoted exclusively to books. The notices were 
mainly descriptive. The chief literary criticism of that not too 
brilliant period is to be found in the Monthly Review, started in 
1749, the Critical Review, started 1756, with Smollett as editor, 
and the London Review, started in 1775. In all three the 
criticism seems to have been honest and fairly intelligent, but 
deficient in force. So far as can now be judged it did not exercise 
any important influence on literature. 

Almost with the new century began that new order of reviewing 
of which the Edinburgh Review was the first and principal exponent. 
James Mill has described this famous periodical as originating 


“in the social studies of a small number of men, mostly young, whose 
pursuits were literary, and who had already excited great expectations of 
future eminence.” 


The reputation of the parties, he says, attracted attention, and 


“the superiority of the performance to the mean articles which then filled 
the pages of the existing reviews, the novelty of mixing disquisitions of 
the reviewer with the notice of books, the tone of severity, naturally 
piquant, and the wit and irony by which it was enlivened, go far in 
accounting for the extensive circulation which it secured.” 


The writers of the Edinburgh and other reviews of a similar kind 
included some of the brightest men of letters of the day. A few 
were destined to make reputations which should live; others are 
remembered less for any intrinsic excellence than for the passing 
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wit and brilliance which won them quick renown. Of the general 
ability of the writers there could be no doubt, but the evidence of 
their scholarship was less pronounced. ‘There was no great 
anxiety to secure a reputation for it; the desire was rather to be 
men of wit, and to secure social eminence and political power. 
The proof of success was making a sensation, and the sensation 
was often made by a resort to expressions which savoured more 
of Billingsgate than of a scholar’s library. The blunders in 
criticism are notorious and laughable, 

Some of these blunders were made in all honesty. Jeffrey’s 
contempt for Wordsworth was no doubt sincere, in part at least. 
If Wordsworth had been one of his own “set,” Jeffrey would 
doubtless have been “ to his faults a little blind, and to his virtues 
very kind”; but even then it is not likely he could really have 
admired or understood him. He was constitutionally unfitted to 
discern the true quality of the author of ‘The Excursion.’ He 
could never have understood, as Lowell did, that Wordsworth’s 
faults were not vital, but the shortcomings of a great poet: 
Lowell, it is true, was better placed than Jeffrey for judging 
Wordsworth correctly. The test of time had been applied and 
other critics had spoken, Yet there were contemporaries of 
Wordsworth who, unlike Jeffrey, were able to do him substantial 
justice. Joffrey, if he had had the will, was incapable of reading 
Wordsworth as Coleridge and Lamb read him. 

What is true of Jeffrey with regard to Wordsworth is true in a 
greater or less degree of the other leading critics of his day. The 
Edinburgh Review writers have been termed, not inaptly, the 
“ common-sense school.” Their intolerance of the so-called Lake 
poets, and of other writers who did not square with their 
standard, must be set down partly to an inability to understand 
their language. It was an unknown tongue to them. It did not 
occur to them that they should leave alene what they did not 
understand. Probably they were not conscious of this limit to 
their understanding. 

Errors of judgment could be excused; but ignorance was the 
least fault of these reviewers. There was insincerity as well. 
Private pique and party intrigue too often misguided their pens. 
That was an evil period in the history of England when “the 
first gentleman of Europe” was in the ascendant and his insane 
father on the throne. The Court was vicious, the clergy cared 
more for port-wine and fox-hunting than for religion, and literary 
criticism partook of the prevailing corruption. The motto of the 
Edinburgh Review was “ Judex dam natur cum nocens absolvitur,” 
and the writers were rather worse than their somewhat brutal 
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motto. When Sydney Smith advised the reviewer to write his 
criticism before reading the book he was joking; but his sugges- 
tion was not remote from the practice of some of his colleagues. 
Too often their reading was of the nature of fault seeking and 
nothing more. Their assumption of the function of judge did not 
debar these reviewers from acting as policemen and prosecuting 
counsel, when this suited their purpose : 
“Tl be judge, I'll be jury, 
Said cunning Old Fury, 
Pll try you all round and condemn you to death.” 


If the guilty were brought to judgment, the innocent also were 
lashed. Their innocence was the point least considered. Whether 
Whig or Tory, popular or obscure, was of greater moment. 
Hazlitt in his public letter to Gifford, the first editor of the 
Quarterly Review, had reasons for saying : 


“The difference between truth and falsehood you make no account 
of; you mind only the distinction between Whig and Tory.... When 
you damn an author, one knows that he is not a favourite at Carlton 
House. When you say that an author cannot write common-sense or 
English, you mean that he does not believe in the doctrine of divine 
right.” 


The “ petulant and presumptuous Gifford,” as Leigh Hunt called 
him, may have been an extreme specimen, for his mind was 
exceptionally narrow and unimaginative, but the difference 
between him and the other reviewers of that school was at most 
one of degree, Those venerable reviewers are still with us. 
Nobody doubts their honesty now, and they are no longer 
vivacious and vicious, but dignified and scholarly. There was a 
middle period when they were only dignified and dull. 

Although it is not possible to credit the writers with a desire 
to purify and elevate literature, that critical outburst of a hundred 
years ago was, as we can now see, of real service in this direction. 
Brougham’s review of ‘ Hours of Idleness’ has been described by 
Alexander Smith as “famous not in itself but in its issues,” for 
“it stung the author into a poet.” Much of the criticism in 
Edinburgh and Quarterly might be described in ‘similar terms. 
Other writers besides Byron were stung into making their bad 
good, and their good better. They could not hope that their 
merits would be discerned, or if discerned, acknowledged by these 
merciless censors; but it became of importance that, if they could 
win no praise, they should at least leave no weak points to deserve 
blame. In the mild, compliant, vapid criticism of the pre- 
Edinburgh period there was no such stimulus; nothing to provoke 
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an author to do his best; nothing even to show him where he was 
deficient. Literature was deprived of the guidance which, as 
Addison said, helps to give “accuracy and correctness.” The new 
critical mode caused an awakening, rude but effectual. 

According to Carlyle, “blame is far better than praise.” It 
certainly was, in literature, in the beginning of the last century. 
To assume that, but for those critics, the literature of the 
nineteenth century would have been no stronger than tho 
literature of the eighteenth would be wrong. There are other 
symptoms that a revival was approaching. But this revival was 
made swifter and stronger, and even the greatest of the great 
authors who were despitefully used, owed something to their 
censors. 

Coleridge himself, one of the most abused men of that time, 
has pointed out another service, namely that of advertisement : 


“When the name of an individual has occurred so frequently, in so 
many works, for so great a length of time, the readers of these works . .. 
cannot but be familiar with the name, without distinctly remembering 
whether it was introduced for eulogy or for censure.” 


He believed he owed fully two-thirds of his reputation and 
publicity to anonymous critics and satirists. 

Blame, however, is better than praise only for a season. A 
long continuance of uninformed censure could have had no good 
effect on literature. While the Edinburgh and Quarterly were in 
the heyday of their power, a better spirit had already begun to 
diffuse itself, which, although noticed at the time by none but a 
small circle of poets and thinkers, was finally to prevail. 
Coleridge in the pages of The Friend was urging people to 
remember that — 


“to write, however ably, merely to convince those who are already con- 
vinced, displays the courage of a boaster; and in any subject to rail 
against the evil before we have inquired for the good, and to exasperate 
the passions of those who think with us, by caricaturing the opinions and 
blackening the motives of our antagonists, is to make the understanding 
the pander to the passions.” . . . “ Our minds are in a state unsusceptible 
to knowledge when we feel an eagerness to detect the falsehood of an 
adversary’s reasonings, not a sincere wish to discover if there be truth 
in them.” 


These principles of criticism were understood and applied by 
Hazlitt and, after the Examiner days, by Leigh Hunt. As a 
consequence, when the influence of the quarterlies had been 
moderated, a healthier mode began to prevail. When George IV. 
was dead, when the Oxford Movement had begun to purify 
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religion, and when the rights of the people were recognised in 
politics, criticism also improved. 

Carlyle had been an Edinburgh reviewer while yet Jeffrey was 
the editor and the original policy in full action. But he was one 
by accident, so to speak. His special qualifications could never 
have commended him to Jeffrey who, indeed, had much trouble in 
editing his articles before giving them to the public. Jeffrey was 
kinsman and friend to Carlyle’s wife, and went out of his way to 
serve them; and go long as he lived he was their good friend, a 
fact which Carlyle, characteristically enough, never duly appre- 
ciated. Xveryone knows how Emerson and his idealistic friends 
were impressed by that “latest and strongest contributor to the 
critical journals,” and how this led to the life-long friendship of 
Emerson and Carlyle. Later, under another editor, Leigh Hunt 
and John Stuart Mill joined the staff of the Edinburgh, and so 
greatly had its policy been modified, that they did not seem out of 

lace. 

, Wider knowledge and fuller understanding, as well as sympathy 
and a sense of justice, distinguished this new development of 
criticism. It was as keen to detect beauties as the other had 
been to discover faults. As Leigh Hunt pointed out, periodical 
criticism “instead of fault-finding has become beauty finding.’’ 
Of Hazlitt, Mr. Alexander Ireland said— 


“No critic so thoroughly imparts to his readers the sense of his own 
enjoyment of genius, as well as reveals the process of it with such success 
. Hazlitt infused an entirely new spirit into the criticism of his day. 
He showed that the way to comprehend a work was to enjoy it, and that 
just perception is closely allied to sympathy.” 


Lowell has spoken scornfally of the “guide books of admiring 
italics” of Leigh Hunt, whose “feminine nature,” he said, “ gaye 
him acute perceptions at the expense of judgment.” We may 
question Lowell’s implied definition of “ feminine nature” as well 
as dissent from his application of it to Leigh Hunt, who with 
his acute perceptions combined excellent judgment. As to the 
critical method of “admiring italics,” although Lowell never 
confessedly adopted it himself, some literary essays of the same 
appreciative kind are among his finest work, and he has expressly 
declared that we should be satisfied “if poetry be delightful, or 
helpful, or inspiring, or all three together,” without considering 
too nicely the why and wherefore. 

Writing when and as they did, Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt helped 
greatly to a better understanding of what was excellent in the works 
of past and contemporary authors than had been possible during 
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the preceding periods of destructive criticism. To crush a poor 
and pretentious work may be of passing service—it can be no 
more, for if left alone Time will crush it effectually. But for a 
proper understanding of the best in literature, aid is often needed 
because of its “ depth and originality.” 

It bas been asserted that the personal preferences of the critic 
can be no criterion of the qualities of a work, but this is true 
only of uninformed taste. Personal preference, based on know- 
ledge and understanding, is an excellent criterion. Leigh Hunt 
thought—and thought rightly—that the fact that he found his 
regard for Pope “as fresh as ever” on re-reading his letters,'or that 
he had “as hearty a relish” of Madame de Sévigné as the warmest 
of her admirers was worth mentioning. One charm of Leigh Hunt, 
which also helps to constitute his strength, is his unaffected 
candour. An educated and well-balanced mind represents in 
miniature the best requirements of the race, and what better test 
of a book can there be than its effect on such a mind as that? 

Then came Matthew Arnold, reasserting the right of the critic 
to weigh and judge and censure. He too possessed a fine literary 
taste, and was guided to his conclusions more than he knew, or at 
least than he admitted, by feeling. It could hardly have been 
otherwise, for he was a poet. Yet, whatever his practice, he was 
strenuous in asserting the need of judgment in criticism. 
Criticism which had had force without dignity in the old days, 
and dignity with some diminution of force during the following 
period, possessed both dignity and force, under the guidance of 
Arnold. He studied criticism as a science and evolved a lucid 
statement of its functions. It must be “disinterested.” To avoid 
bias, the critic must stand apart from practical effort. He must 
be “ indifferent ” in the sense of John Locke’s fine dictum: 


“To be indifferent which of two opinions is true is the right temper of 
the mind which preserves it from being imposed on, and disposes it to 
examine with that indifferency till it has done its best to find the truth ; 
and this is the only direct and safe way to it; but to be indifferent whether 
we embrace falsehood or truth, or no, is the great way to error.” 


Criticism, according to Arnold, keeping aloof from practice, must 
resolutely follow the law of its own nature, which is “ to be a free 
play of the mind on all subjects which it touches.” He was 
offering a corrective to that perverted criticism which “ subserves 
interests not its own,” either public or private. 

Since the time of Matthew Arnold, criticism cannot be said to 
have taken any decided step forward; but, it has become clear 
that Arnold’s word, however timely when it was uttered, will 
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not be accepted as final. Tho difference between criticism ac- 
cording to his method, and criticism according to the method 
which obtained early in the last century, was that the later type 
was “disinterested,” and the other was not. Both were 
essentially negative and destructive, the method of the school- 
master, finding faults, and not of the connoisseur, discerning 
merit. The value of this, even on the false lines of Jeffrey and 
Gifford, has been pointed out; much greater was its value when 
supported by Arnold’s knowledge, culture and honesty. But the 
quality of sympathy, so abundant in the workings of Hazlitt and 
Hunt, was neglected by Arnold. His keen, clear, searching, 
corrective criticism needed for iis perfecting an infusion of 
Hazlitt and Hunt’s appreciations, 

An ineffectual effort to fill the want left by Matthew Arnold, 
brought into notice a school of writers who talked about “art for 
art’s sake,” and discoursed more of their own sensations than was 
interesting or profitable to anyone but themselves. Plain English 
was too plain for their exalted ideas, so that their literary work 
is distinguished by its singular contortions of language. This 
race of critics, lacking the culture that Arnold preached, formed 
culis instead. It was the misfortune of Browning, Whitman and 
Ruskin, amongst others, to be selected for their absurd adora- 
tion. In a later and somewhat modified phase, Ibsen became the 
idol. 

The whole movement was necessarily temporary, and in itself 
insignificant ; yet by reason of the eccentricities which served to 
advertise it, a few persons who were associated with it were 
regarded for a time as distinguished men of letters. Their fame 
while it lasted was brilliant, but could not last long. It served 
to show that the principles laid down by Arnold could not be 
finally satisfying, but it offered nothing toward a solution. 


_ “True criticism seems to me the recorded struggle of the reader’s mind 
into closer relations with an author whose intermittent bursts of light, 
helpful as they are, still do not enable him clearly to see his way.” 


So wrote Dr. Martineau. That an author derives benefit from 
his critics has long been assumed, but hitherto it has not been 
supposed that the critic might be a recipient of benefit from his 
author, Addison thought critics helped authors to “ accuracy and 
correctness.” Truly the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews did not 
profess to receive or need benetits. Carlyle and Arnold had in 
view the correction of authors and the elevation of literature. 
But Dr. Martineau advances beyond them all by acknowledging 
the benefit he, as a critic, bas derived from his authors, He 
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speaks of them as his “ intellectual benefactors,” to whom he says, 
“T could show no more fitting gratitude than by simply reporting 
where I had learned from them, and where their guidance had 
not availed.” Here the critic is no longer judge or schoolmaster, 
while he is something more than a passive appreciator or culler 
of sweets. His acceptance of benefit is active and conscious, and 
he is not blind to its limits. Herein the essential good of the two 
methods—the corrective and the appreciative—would seem to 
unite. Such a union cannot yet be said to prevail in English 
literary criticism; but in the best of it, at the present time, 


there is a tendency thitherward. 
Water Lewm. 
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Joseph Claysea’s Purchase. 


“Ivy wr that two acres o’ ground as goes wi’ my cottage what 
fetched me,” said the man in a hoarse chest-whisper. ‘ When the 
auctioneer to-night kep’ a lookin’ at me, an’ then at Tom Willard, 
an’ then agin at me with ’is ’ammer playin’ over the table; an’ I 
seed the place I’d watered wi’ my sweat for twenty years a 
slippin’ away——!” 

“ Ah, there where you live at the bottom of the village,” said 
Mr. Percival the solicitor, comprehending. “The sale was this 
evening, of course. But the matter was not with us; Evesons’ 
acted.” 

He who stood in the dining-room doorway was a short, toil- 
bowed man of weathered face, scanty, indeterminate jaw-whisker, 
and grizzled unruly hair. He wore a rusty black coat and 
corduroy trousers. He almost cringed, his eyes blinked in the 
lamplight, his breath came audibly, and he turned his dingy hat 
in his red hands. ‘The cords of his brown throat worked a little 
under the encircling crimson kerchief. 

Mr. Percival stood on his hearthrug in evening dress. He was 
slight, young-looking, with a professional nose, a shavea mouth 
and chin, and the beginning of baldness at his temples. 

“ There'll be no ’arm done, sir?” asked the man in the same 
tense whisper. ‘If I should ask yer, there'll be no ‘arm done, an’ 
you won't tell nobody?” 

“Come in and shut the door, Clayson,” said Mr. Percival, half 
smiling at his visitor's secretive and tragic earnestness, and 
resigning himself. For Mr. Percival was awaiting his wife’s 
dressing pleasure. They were off to the Hunt Ball at the 
neighbouring town, where he practised. (But Clayson, through 
the maid, had insisted.) ‘Secrets belong to our trade,” he said 
reassuringly. 

Clayson closed the door gingerly, sat down on the edge of a 


cheir as gingerly, and sighed hard, He looked up with a wild 
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eye, but he brought no smell of liquor into the room; just the 
distinct odour of earthed clothes. He began desperately : 

“Tt’s no secret, sir, cause everybody knows; but everybody 
dunno I’ve come to you, an’ they'll be wonderin’; Tom Willard 
most of all. Twenty-three year I’ve bin there, an’ I’ve dug an’ 
weeded an’ dunged, an’ got the ground in good ’eart; an’ I was 
jist turnin’ myself round. Then our landlady died sudden, an’ 
a sale bill wr put up—an’ then Tom Willard come sniffin’ 
round!” 

Mr. Percival looked at the clock. 

“A ’undred an’ sixty-five pound,” said the man slowly. ‘“ An’ 
I’ve bo’t it,” he said intensely. “The auctioneer’s eye kep’ a 
glitterin’ fust on Tom Willard an’ then on me, an’ ’e ses, sharp 
like, ‘One ’undred and sixty ’"—with ’is ’ammer ready—‘ For the 
last time one ’undred an’ sixty——’ 

“Then ’e ses very quiet, ‘Mr. Joseph Clayson.’ Then every 
eye in the room were turned on me, an’ the four walls went 
swimmin’ ; an’ I felt like a man done murder. I'd bo’t what I 
cou'n’t pay for.” Clayson’s voice seemed to be forced out from 
somewhere deep down within him. 

“A lot o’ money for it,’ everybody seemed to be sayin’,” he 
continued. ‘‘A lot o’ money’ knocked in my ’ead, an’ made me 
feel sickish inside. Everybody seemed precious glad it warn’t 
them, while they drank their wine an’ wiped their mouths—all 
but me. I cou’n’t touch it; not one drop. But the auctioneer 
’e smiled—till ’e found I’d got no money on me for the ’posit. 
Sixteen pound! I looked at the door, but I ketched Tom 
Willard’s eyes on me with a sneer in ’em, an’ I seed ’im a step- 
pin’ over it wi’ me in the road! ‘I'll git it,’ I said, ‘I'll git it!’ 
An’ the auctioneer ses:—‘I’ll give you an hour, Mr. Clayson.’ 
Siateen pound !” 

He gasped. His breath came noisily, his shoulders rose and 
fell; beads of sweat stood on his forehead. Mr. Percival seemed 
to have a glimpse of mental turmoil curiously suggestive of the 
twirl of black and white water suddenly disclosed under lightning, 
Clayeon wiped his face with a red-and-black handkerchief. 

“Ere, sir,” he said, producing a folded paper. He laid it on 
the table, and fell back, gabbling feverishly: ‘Two pound one 
I'd got jaid by for the rent; sixteen shillin’s for barley meal; eight 
shillin’s for a pair of shoes; two-an-sixpence club-money ; two fat 
pigs in the ety, an’ one ton fifteen o’ seed taters in the pit. Then, 
my gal at the doctor’s ’ad just took ’er quarter’s—she ’eard an’ 
she come runiin’ wi’ that—bless ’er! Mr, Blows the buicher put 
me liye pound cown on the pigs to kill next week at times price 
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like a gentleman an’ a Christian; George Sabey bo’t my taters 
there an’ then for four poun’ five, money down—clean give away ; 
a skinner, George Sabey ; knowed I w’r jammed in the corner, an’ 
what I’m to do for seed God on’y knows! Eben Young paid 
me five shillin’s for two days I'd done for 'im this week.” He 
ticked the items off on his fingers as he named them. ‘That 
made sixteen pound two an’ sixpence.” He stretched his hand, 
palm upwards, towards the table. The lawyer saw the fingers 
were crooked from labour past straightening. 

“Yes,” he said, glancing at the paper hurriedly, “ quite regular ; 
stamped and signed; purchase completed in one month. And 
now, Clayson? I haven’t much time.” 

“A month, sir! One ’undred an’ forty-nine pound! Eben 
Young, ’e ses to me, ‘ you go to Mr. Percival’s, ’e lets out money,’ 
’e@ ge3.” 

“You wish to have the money on mortgage ?” 

“ Mortgage—that’s it, sir! Anythink so as I stop there! My 
oldest gal’s out, an’ the boy’s jist been took on the line. The 
three young uns, when they ain’t at school, are allus on the road 
for droppin’s, an’ I put up another pigsty last year beside gettin’ 
some o’ the bricks for the stable. What wi’ my two allotments I 
wr jis-st——” 

“Exactly, Clayson. You had better come and see me at my 
office,” 

“T’ve ’ad no sleep for three nights, sir; not since Tom Willard 
come round the place. My wife was a rockin’ ’erself over the 
fender when I fetched the rent an’ shoe an’ meal money ; and the 
kids began to whimper for company. Another night I daren’t 
think on. It’s either ketch or turn tail.” 

“The place would have to be surveyed and valued first,” 
explained Mr, Percival. ‘‘ And in any case no one would advance 
you the full value; not more than three-fourths at the outside. 
That might be about a hundred and ten, as I gather you have 
bought it rather dearly. You have been paying eight pounds 
rent? Ab, about a hundred and forty is probably its worth.” 

The man’s features worked, his lip twitched and hung. 

“I remember the place,” the lawyer went on. “Not at all 
productive; indeed, I think half waste. Extremely unlevel, and 
with a pond at the bottom?” 

“ Yes, where some brick earth’s bin dug, and where Nick Lays 
the cobbler drowned ‘isself yesrs back. People says ’e walks; 1 
never see nothing, though I’ve often thought.” 

“There is a plantation next to it along one side?” 

“That spinney don’t hide so much sun as you'd think.” Tho 
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man leant forward in his chair like one feverishly eager to 
convince. But his voice was raucous, grotesquely unpersuasive. 
“Not near so much sun as you'd think, sir. ’ Course the land’s 
rough in places, but I shall level an’ make staple everywhere now 
it’s my own, like, if I work to the bone. I know it every inch ; 
I’ve bin at it till I could swear to the smell of it, an’ I know it'll 
grow if it’s nursed. It’s puttin’ your ’eart in as tells. Every: 
year it'll do more; be wuth more.” He squeezed his bat over his 
left knee and his right clawed at his trouser as he swayed himself 
back and forward slightly, his eyes on the solicitor. 

“T cannot advise a client on the strength of what may be, 
Clayson,” said Mr. Percival smoothly, “even if I should entertain 
the matter at all. Perhaps if you could find some thirty or forty 
pounds of your own—— ?” 

Clayson shook his head as though asked for the moon. His 
rhythmic body-swaying had ceased, but his knees continued the 
motion horizontally; they neared and widened as he sat, loose 
from the hips, slackly. 

“Then I must decline the consideration of it,” said the lawyer 
decisively. ‘ Eight pounds rent less rates means about six pounds 
clear ; I very much question if anyone would advance more than a 
hundred on it. But of course you can try,” he added hurriedly to 
the huddling, half-palsied figure in the chair. 

“ An’ if not sir—the money I|’ve paid ?” 

“Oh, if you cannot complete, you lose, probably,” said the 
lawyer with some reluctance. “But you mustn’t think about 
that. You will find somebody; or you may re-sell at a profit. 
Good-night, Clayson. Sorry I cannot help you in this. But we 
should be happy to prepare your conveyance reasonably.” 

The man rose without a word. His legs were manifestly 
uncertain, and his hat bobbed up and down although he held it in 
both hands. The muscles round his mouth twitched, and the 
brown of his face had changed to a queer slatish grey. 

A tripping step sounded without, and a white-robed, perfumed 
and radiant woman appeared in the doorway. She stopped; she 
was Mrs. Percival, and she looked from the squat hulked earth- 
worker to her husband questioningly and wonderingly. The man 
just lifted his head once, then his nailed boots sounded in the hall. 

“ Arthur!” ejaculated Mrs. Percival, when she had glanced 
after him curiously. ‘How he shook! What was it?” 

Mrs. Percival was younger than her husband; she had a round 
face, a beguiling voice, and an impulsive heart. “Now, what was 
it, Arthur?” she pleaded, persuasively. 

Mr, Percival strove to put the question by as he helped his wife 
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on with her cloak, But in the brougham she returned to the 
attack. 

* Your office secrets, Arthur,” she said loftily, “are out of my 
jurisdiction. But this man was in trouble—great trouble, and 
when @ person comes to my house in great trouble it’s my—er— 
prerogative, yes, prerogative—to know the reason why. It was 
nothing—nothing but what I can hear; you admit that, Arthur, 
and yet you won’t—if it’s of no consequence why not say ? 
Professional practice! A fig for your professional practice ; that’s 
for the office three miles away, not for the dining-room. Oh, I 
wish I'd gone after him at the time! whatever was I thinking— 
but never mind, I know him, and I'll go and ask him in the 
morning. You may laugh, but I mean it, sir! Now, why not, 
Arthur? Merely business! Then it’s my business to know what 
made a man like that look like that!” 

“Oh—h!” she said slowly, as her husband told her at last. 
“T thought it must be ever so! And that man trying to get it 
away—that other man! I hate him! Here we are at the Town 
Hall.” 

* * * * * 

“Twenty-one out of twenty-six dances,” said Mrs. Percival a 
few hours later. “Not bad for an old married woman, eh? 
Wasn’t the floor good? And, do you know, Arthur, that man’s 
face haunted me the whole time.” 

“What man?” asked her husband. 

“You know; you needn’t make-believe. That man Clayson. I 
wouder what sort of an evening he spent? No, I’m not excited ; 
I didn’t touch champagne once. And I’ve been thiuking. I’ve 
some money of my own, haven’t I? It didn’t all go to——? 
No; well, this poor Clayson; I shall lend him some to—ah, 
complete, yes. 

“Now, sir, don’t look like that, as though you couldn’t laugh 
for smiling. [asn’t a married woman absolute control ?—answer 
me that, Mr. Solicitor. Then please take it that you are 
instructed to advance Clayson the sum of one hundred and—fifty, 
isn’t it?—yes, one hundred and fifty pounds, with all the usual 
rigmarole, and so on. You agree? you will be sure and see to it 
at once? If you promise me that you may consider yourself 
kissed. You can't! why not? Lots of things! But why? what? 
It ought to be surveyed! That means somebody to walk over 
it and look wise and ask questions and take a fee. I tell you 
what, Arthur, we'll go and survey it!” Mrs. Percival clapped 
her hands. 

“ Next week!” she echood— With that man’s face before me ? 
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To-night, before we go to sleep! This very night; it will be 
splendid! Now don’t put on that weary look; well, if you don’t 
I’m going by myself; I shall go out through the garden gate and 
just walk round and assure myself that Mr. Joseph Clayson’s 
property is there all safe and sound; and if you like to let your 
wife go alone—— 

“Now, come along, Arthur—catch cold? Why, it’s a lovely 
night, and you always say one needs fresh air after dissipation, 
and people often walk home after dancing; miles. Come along, 
and perhaps I’ll let you charge my professional fee. We'll take 
Bruno, and then perhaps we shall get summoned for poaching. 
Arthur Percival, aged forty-two, and Emily Edith Percival, aged 
—never mind—were charged—etc. No, he’ll only bark, and wake 
dear, good sleepy-heads. Come along; out in the moonlight; it 
will be sweet ; just like—you remember.” 

Perhaps the whim of the errand appealed to Mr. Percival; 
perhaps, secretly, the end of it—or perhaps the walk and the 
fresh-breathed night tempted him after the reek of blooms and 
perfumes; after heat of gas-flare and thronging human beings. 

“TI couldn’t have slept,” ejaculated Mrs. Percival, when they 
were fairly on the open road. “That poor man’s face would have 
kept coming and going and coming, you know, on the darkness, 
when you shut your eyes. It did in the ball-room. Once, when 
I was a girl, I was silly enough to attend a murder trial, and I saw 
aman condemned. He was led away looking just like that. As 
eomebody said, he could see the Great Shadow advancing. And I 
thought heaps of things, to-night, in the dances, I mean. 
Supposing this poor Clayson should be out late, about his place, 
with his trouble on his mind, and that other man who wants it 
should be looking round in the dark—they do, when they think 
there’s nobody to see them—and they should meet and quarrel? 
Well, ['m sure that’s the way dreadful things are done, often; 
and when you think like that, I believe it’s meant. We turn here; 
you see, I know—lI’m at home all day.” 

The village lay below, a misty huddle of roofs, with one lighted 
window showing like a red eye watching. Above and close beside 
them the old church loomed hoary under a waning moon that 
hurried in and out of whitish clouds. From the hedge-rows to 
right and left trees sprang irregularly, a soft, full wind rustling 
in their bare boughs. The dry, firm road lay a grey band 
broadening up out of the merging darkness. 

“TI wonder if we shall meet anybody!” said Mrs. Percival. 
“It's just as if night shuts all the world away from you. I’m 
sure I ehall have something to talk about. Poor old Clayson, 
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what a state he was in! I should just Jove to call him up and 
tell him.” 

“This is our nearest way,” said Mr. Percival, when they had 
descended the slope, crossed the little brook and turned off into a 
bye-road. “ We cut off a corner here.” 

They crossed a meadow diagonally by means of a footpath and 
came out on the road again. Back to the left, and one field’s 
distance from them, a plantation massed black and square with 
its long side stretching away at right angles to the line of 
highway. Mr. Percival stopped opposite the corner of it. 

“There it is,” said he, pointing to where a small erection or two 
clustered darkly in the open field ahead of the block of trees. 
“ You see the plantation bounds the property on this side, and runs 
down beside it and away beyond. The hill drops to the pond.” 

“TI know,” said Mrs. Percival quickly, “I heard the maids talk. 
The pond where the man drowned himself, and where he revisits. 
You needn’t laugh”—-Mrs. Percival had tight hold of her 
husband’s arm and she shook him—“ there are things—well, 
things we don’t understand; we have all known them. How 
eerie everything always looks in the dead hours! I’m sure after 
dark J can believe anything.” 

“There is a sort of path along the edge of the wood,” said 
Mr. Percival. “If you like we can go down there and come out 
somewhere on the old main road, and so round home that way. 
We shall go right along this side of Clayson’s estate then.” 

He opened a gate as he spoke. They walked over a rude road 
through a field until they came to the plantation. “ Mind the 
briars,” said Mr. Percival, as he stepped through a worn gap in 
the low, sparse hedge and held the twigs aside with his gloved 
hand for his wife to pass. ‘ Now along the path inside. Single file 
here. Keep close to me, and don’t scream if you hear a rat rustle.” 

Mrs. Percival gave her husband a little dig of reproof. She 
started, nevertheless, at the sudden scuttle of some roused animal 
in the undergrowth. As they rounded the angle of the plantation 
the moon hanging over the trees touched them again; they 
walked on the edge of the ragged shadow cast by the timber. 
Close on their left, from clumps and tangles of underwood, rose 
the larches, tall and stark at hand, merging away into the depths 
of a black, mysterious forest, To their right and forward, over a 
straggling, broken hedge and a shelving bank, lay a side hill of 
rough grass and arable in patches, spreading grey and black under 
the moon. The low homestead crouched squat on the crest of 
the hill, and thereabouts a dog barked once. 

“A God-forsaken place,” said Mr. Percival. “ Very unlevel and 
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naked to the north, as farmers say. There is the pond in the 
hollow; you can ece the moonlight shining on the water. A 
most indifferent investment.” 

“T shall come round ard tell Clayson in the morning,” said 
Mrs. Percival serenely. “I’m quite looking forward to it. What 
as it, Arthur ?” 

Her voice had suddenly become an intense and fearful whisper. 
She clutched her husband’s arm and looked ahead from over his 
shoulder. He had stopped, and be was looking intently forward 
to the shimmering pool below. Towards this, on the near side of 
it, certainly a figure moved slowly—a shifting shadow against the 
pale grass and the glistening water. 

“Who?” quavered Mrs. Percival. ‘“ Who—wihat is it?” 

Mr. Percival stood with his gaze fixed. From the dark cottage 
behind the dog set up a long crooning wail, and the vague figure 
stopped at the pond. It was the form of a man, and Mrs. Percival 
clung to her husband behind, her face at his cheek, peering hard, 
and gasping: “Oh, it’s true then, Arthur! it’s true!” 

She had turned very white in the moonlight, and she shook all 
over. Mr. Percival was almost as pale as she, but he stood rigid, 
staring as if struggling mentally—as if recognising unwillingly 
and comprehending; then he started as if spurred by the im- 
perative need of action, and he caught his wife’s delaying arm 
almost roughly. “Oh, let’s go back, Arthur!” she wailed, 
hanging feebly at him, “/et’s go back.” 

“Come along and don’t be a fool!” he breathed hoarsely. He 
dragged his wife forward, scrambling, stumbling ; himself panting 
and breathless, she hissing in her tremors like a wet rag squeezed. 
Presently he stopped again, in the shadow, close under the fir 
trees, 

The man beside the pond was visibly bareheaded and in shirt- 
sleeves. He moved a little round the water’s edge; he stopped, 
looking into it, then away to the sky and the moon. He took off 
his waistcoat and showed white from the waist upward, he stopped 
as if feeling the water with his hand. He stood erect, turned, 
and gazed up the slope topped by the dark dwelling. 

Mr. Percival could not speak. The wind had dropped—or 
perhaps the trees shut it out, Earth—woodland—sky listened— 
waited—hung. The black and white figure below was bending 
as if busy with bootlaces. A long moment drew interminably. 

“ Hi, Clayson,” gasped Mr. Percival. “Is that you?” 

The man below did not jump, but Mr. Percival did, at the 
sound of his own voice. His wife gave a curious sob and he 
himself laughed unrecognisably. ‘The man, who had been 
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crouching straightened himself slowly. “Eh—h?” he piped in 
startled acknowledgment. 

“Tt is!” gasped Mrs. Percival. ‘Oh, go, Arthur, go! I'll stop 
here; he won’t see me! I’m not afraid now—I thought it was 
that other!” She gave a short choking laugh. 

“Tt is J, Mr. Percival,” called the solicitor, shakily. He 
scrambled through the hedge and advanced over the coarse 
herbage towards the pond. “I had been toa ball and got a bad 
headache, so I was walking round to get rid of it and I caught 
sight of you.” 

Clayson stood with his shoulder to the moon. His face looked 
whiter than his shirt, and his eyes large. “Muster Percival!” 
he ejaculated. Then he stooped and felt his waistcoat at his feet 
aimlessly, his breath coming and going with a whistling sound. 
“Muster Percival ?” 

“Yes,” said the solicitor. ‘“And—er—Clayson, I have been 
thinking that perhaps I can manage that little affair of yours. 
In fact, if you will come and see me to-morrow I promise that I 
can.” 

Clayson looked up. “Say it again, sir,” he said, rising slowly 
and staring. He turned his back on the water and gazed up the 
hill as he listened to the pledge repeated. 

“That is, if you still wish it,” concluded Mr. Percival. 

“Wish it!” echoed Clayson. ‘“ Wish”—a noise in his throat 
broke off speech; then he laughed gurglingly, and bent anew, 
lacing up his boots. ‘‘She’d only jist dropped off to sleep,” he said 
in quite another tone, turning up bis face and jerking his thumb 
towards the dwelling. “If you know’d ’alf, sir!” 

“JT think I should have that pond filled up, Clayson,” said 
Mr. Percival, as they drew away together. “You have children, 
you know. Good-night—I am going on home this way. Any 
time between two and four to-morrow, and we'll put that little 
matter all right. Good-night. You are going etraight back to 
bed now ?” 

Clayson laughed hoarsely and brokenly as he felt the lawyer’s 
grip. His own rough hand was moist. “I shall wake ’er an’ tell 
’er, sir,” he said. “ Good-night, an’ God bless yer. I can’t make 
it out—I ’adn’t prayed—but God bless yer!” 

“Oh, Arthur!” breathed Mrs. Percival, as she stood with her 
husband in the shadow and watched the dim distance swallow 
Clayson’s form as he ascended to the cottage. “I know—I know; 
and if—oh, I can’t bear to think! Kiss me, Arthur!” 


W. H. Rarysrorp. 

















Further Rambles with an American, 
By CHRISTIAN TEARLE. 


Cuapter I, 
WE BEGIN TO RAMBLE ABOUT EDINBURGH. 


“We must make a beginning,” quoth Mr. Fairfield. He spoke 
like one in heaviness, as he turned from the window and made 
towards a side table, where the guide-books lay. 

For more than an hour we had been sitting in silence, gazing 
from a window of our hotel in Princes Street, upon the wonderful 
prospect spread before us. It was a bright fresh morning in 
September. 

“Whither?” said I. “ Anywhere you like, mind; but no 
argument.” 

Mr. Fairfield slowly unfolded a map, and for the next five 
minutes I watched him pore over it. 

“We must make a beginning,” he said again, as he looked up; 
and there was a note of helplessness in his voice this time. 

“ But where ?” 

“ Holyrood,” said he. 

“What is the way ?” 

“You go across the North Bridge—that’s the bridge round the 
corner, where the post-office is—and take the second turning on 
the left. That's the High Street—the High Street of old 
Edinburgh,” he interjected with growing cheerfulness, as he 
followed the route with a pencil—“and that—man alive! that 
leads into the Canongate.” 

My own map was unfolded by this time and I was checking his 
directions. Of the manifold associations of that old street I knew 
no more than the average tourist; but vague and blurred though 
one’s knowledge might be, there was something in the name that 
smote upon the inner chords and made them tremble. 

I confess I have no very clear recollection of our pilgrimage to 
Holyrood that morning. I know that, notwithstanding the 
plainness of the route, we went astray in the High Street, and 
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wandered into the Cowgate. But High Street, Canongate, or 
Cowgate, what did it matter? We were upon enchanted ground 
all the time; for every dismal close or side street called up some 
slumbering recollection of Scottish history or the Waverley 
novels. On our later visits, the poverty and squalor that showed 
themselves on all hands struck us very unpleasantly ; but on our 
first morning in old Edinburgh, we were oblivious of every thing 
but the associations which haunted every yard of the way. 
Looking back upon that morning, I have nothing but a vague 
general recollection that, speaking to one another but rarely, we 
mooned about for hours, well content to let our guide-books go 
hang, and to leave details for after consideration, I know, how- 
ever, that we identified Moray House and Huntly House, and the 
Tolbooth, and that we sauntered awhile among the tombs in the 
Canongate churchyard. I feel sure, too, that we strolled into 
White Horse Close and inspected the building, which was once the 
White Horse Inn, and that the guide-books enabled us to identify 
it as the lodging-place of Waverley and Fergus Mclvor. 

Even my recollection of Holyrood itself, as we saw it that 
morning, is vague and confused. We dawdled about the tombs 
in the Chapel Royal, and made our way to that old part of the 
palace to which all the world goes—the rooms in which Mary and 
Darnley lived during their brief union, the closet which saw the 
attack on Rizzio, and the staircase which saw his death. 

Before we made our second visit to Holyrood we had pored over 
many guide books; and, equipped with the knowledge thus 
obtained, we were able to take an interest in the mouldering 
furniture that the rooms contain. In the Queen’s bedroom my 
thoughts turned to Hampton Court, and Mr. Fairfield, whose store 
of desultory reading is as well-ordered as it is inexhaustible, 
told me—reminded me, was his way of putting it—of Macaulay’s 
meditations in the bedroom of Louis XLV. at Versailles. 

The vanished dynasties of Europe have left many of their state 
beds behind them, but is there one that can compare in interest 
with Mary Stuart’s? Nor is the state hed in the antechamber 
without its historical associations; if the guide-books speak true, 
it has been slept in by Charles I., the young Chevalier, and his 
conqueror, William Duke of Cumberland. 

On our second visit, my companion lingered for a long time in 
the closet where Rizzio was stabbed. He measured it carefully 
with his eye; and from the way in which he peered out of the 
window upon the drainage works in operation in the courtyard 
just below, and craned his neck to follow the contour of the 
turret in which we stood, I felt sure he was endeavouring to take 
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an observation of the room’s position, with reference to the 
general plan of the building. 

“Wasn’t it in 1565 that Mary and Darnley lived here?” he 
asked, as we paused on the threshold of the staircase, and turned 
round to have a last look at the state-rooms. 

“ There or thereabouts.” 

Mr. Fairfield stepped back into the antechamber, and stood 
musing, with his eyes fixed on the pannelling, 

“Tt’s a far cry from here to that dismal hole at Stratford, that 
we went over two years ago,” he said at length. ‘It suddenly 
occurred to me, just now, that Shakespeare was a baby when 
Mary and Darnley were living here.” 

“There was a baby here too,” I observed. ‘ James J. was only 
a year or two younger than Shakespeare.” 

“True! And it’s interesting to remember that the two babies 
met later on. James I.—one ought to eall him James VI. here— 
was an unspeakable person in some respects—I’m not referring 
to his hatred to tobacco—but he had wit enough to enjoy 
Shakespeare’s plays—or old Ben was a liar.” 

I looked at my fellow tourist for an explanation; I had no 
notion of what he was referring to. 

“Don’t you remember Ben Jonson’s lines to the memory of his 
beloved master William Shakespeare? He calls Shakespeare the 
Swan of Avon, and wishes he could see him once again on the banks 
of the Thames, to make those flights which had so pleased Queen 
Elizabeth and the king, I think I remember the verse :— 


“Sweet Swan of Avon! What a sight it were 
To see thee in our waters yet appear, 
And make those flights upon the banks of Thames, 
That so did take Eliza and our James.” 


“That window in the second storey of the left hand turret is 
the window of the supper-room,” said Mr. Fairfield as we stood in 
the courtyard scanning the front of the old wing; “and that 
window to the right of it, between the two turrets, is the window 
in the queen’s bedroom. Didn’t the size of that supper-room 
surprise you?” 

“It certainly was much smaller than I expected.” 

“Small isn’t the word for it, it’s microscopical. There’s some 
mistake about that story. I was reading it in one of the guide- 
books last night; and remembering something of the place, I felt 
a bit staggered. Now l’ve seen it again, I’m certain there’s a 
mistake. Rizzio was no more stabbed in that cupboard than I 
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“The story has passed current for some three hundred and fifty 
years,” I hinted. 

“That doesn’t make it true. Now listen! that guide-book 
begins the story by saying that, on the night of the murder, six 
persons supped in that little hutch. Can you, as a reasonable 
man, ask me to believe that? Even if they supped without a 
table, six persons would find that room a tight fit. And according 
to the story there was a table; for someone upset it. Now, sir, 
picture to youself that room with a fire in it—it happened ia 
February, remember—and six persons having supper at a table, 
and at least one servant in attendance. Yeu picture that, and tell 
me whether it’s possible or impossible.” 

“Tt certainly is a very small place.” 

“ Nothing could make me believe it,” he asserted seornfally. 

“Now you listen?” said I; “that story is copied word for 
word from the ‘Tales of a Grandfather’ What do you say 
to that ?” 

Mr. Fairfield was silenced for the time being. ‘I really 
think Scott must have let his love cf the picturesque overpower 
his sense of proportion,” he said at length, “ but as he must have 
seen the room scores of times, I can’t set my judgment up 
against hig.” 

My friend’s change of front did not surprise me; for he had 
lately been giving proofs of the reverence in which he held Sir 
Walter. It was nothing but the magic of the great Wizard that 
had drawn us over the border. A few weeks earlier, Mr. 
Fairfield had annourced to me his intention of visiting Abbots- 
ford and its neighbourhood ; and subject to his agreeing to stay 
fora few days at Edinburgh en route, I had accepted his invita- 
tion to go with him. It seemed ridiculous to go so near the city 
and not stay there and see something of it. He readily met 
my wishes; though I could see that, in his eyes, it was mere 
vanity and vexation of spirit to attempt such a task in a few 
days. Had he been an entirely free agent, he would perhaps have 
pitched his tent in Edinburgh for a month or two; had such 
a stay not been feasible, he would have avoided the city 
altogether. 

During the railway journey from King’s Cross, our conversa- 
tion had more than once turned on Sir Walter; and I had been 
not a little surprised to find how minutely my friend had studied 
the records of his life. The veneration for the man, which these 
talks revealed, was no suprise; for my own poor reading had 
taught me that, with a knowledge of Scott’s character, love and 
reverence must needs go hand in hand. 
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It was past six o’clock before we had reached the city; and by 
the time we had settled down in our hotel and dined, the evening 
was far advanced. When I went to Stratford with Mr. Fairfield 
in 1901, he expressed a wish that we should have a private 
room at our hotel; and, in support of this extravagance, he 
alleged that the smoking-rooms in provincial hotels were 
always so uncomfortable that reading or talking in them was 
out of the question. I had no fault to find with this plan, 
though I felt a little surprised at a cosmopolite like my friend 
putting it forward ; but when we had taken possession of our exclu- 
sive quarters, and his trunk had disgorged the travelling library 
that it contained, I understood why he had spoken so evilly of 
smoking-rooms. Some place where that supply of books would 
be accessible, and at the same time out of the reach of strangers, 
was almost a necessity. At Edinburgh a private room had been 
taken without any objection on my part, and after dinner to this 
sanctum we repaired. As compared with the supply of literature 
that my companion had piled upon one of the tables, his Stratford 
collection had been a mere nothing. As he lay curled up ina 
big armchair, with a volume of Lockhart’s ‘ Life’ and a long, 
black cigar, I turned over a book here and there at random. 
I chanced to come upon a picture of Scott’s house in Castle 
Street; and knowing that it could not be far off, I bethought 
me that a stroll to it would be no bad way of helping ono on 
towards bed-time. A glance at my companion satisfied me that 
I had better go alone; he looked so comfortable that it seemed 
a sin to disturb him. 

It was perhaps half-an-hour after leaving the hotel that I 
reached Castle Street. The distance was trifling, and I had 
found the street upon my map without difficulty; but my 
progress along Princes Street had been leisurely, and I had 
examined more than one turning on my way. In the clear 
moonlight the statue of Chalmers stood out inky black; and, just 
beyond it, the stone bow-fronted house in which Scott lived for 
so many years was easily found. 

After mounting the steps, to make sure by a glance at the 
number that I had made no mistake, I was about to descend and 
examine the front when, on the other side of the road, I caught 
site of a figure that seemed familiar to me. A moment's 
inspection put the matter beyond all doubt; it was the tall spare 
form of Mr. James C. Fairfield that was leaning egainst the 
railing opposite. There was nothing surprising in his being 
there; but the fact that he had not seen we was a little odd. 
In one hand he held a scrap of paper; the moon gieamed on his 
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pince-nez, and was bright enough to show that he was gnawing 
the pencil that he held in the other hand, and that though he 
was looking towards the house, his gaze was directed skyward. 

I strolled across the road; but so deep was his abstraction 
that I was within a yard or two of him before he looked up, and 
recognised me. And then he started like ‘a guilty thing, and, 
quick as lightning, he shuffled the scrap of paper into his pocket. 

“ Making a few more notes ?” I asked, cheerfully. 

But alas! when I said this my words belied my thoughts; 
for I knew full well that no mere note-making had been his 
occupation ; and it was nothing to the point that he caught at 
my suggestion and mumbled out something that might have 
been yes. Had there been a shadow of doubt in my mind he 
should have had the benefit of it, for I liked the man and 
respected him. But the cruel logic of the facts left no room 
for reasonable doubt—I had disturbed him in the act of composing 

oetry. 

. We stood side by side, gazing upon the front of the house, 
and neither thought it necessary to explain how he came there. 
My thoughts were turned less upon Scott than upon the discovery 
which I had just made; and the more I thought over it, the more 
my gloom lifted. Mr. Fairfield might furtively write poetry by 
the yard, for all I cared ; and surely, if, during an acquaintance- 
ship of nearly three years, he had never revealed his weakness, or 
attempted to read or recite any of his productions, it seemed only 
reasonable to hope that he would continue this admirable reticence 
to the end. 

“There’s no more interesting house in the whole world,” he 
said, breaking the silence, “and it’s satisfactory to find it looking 
strong enough to last a thousand years. Scott lived here for 
avery long time. It had sheltered him, he said, from the 
prime of life to its decline. The crash came in January 1826 ; 
he left here in March and the place was sold a few months later. 
It was a bitter pang to him when the house went; it was 
almost as dear to him as Abbotsford itself, There is an inscrip- 
tion on it somewhere, giving the dates when he came and 
went,” 

We moved across the road, and were able to make out the 
substance of the lines, cut in the stonework of the front. 

“He was twenty-six when he came here, and fifty-four when 
he left,” said my fellow-tourist ; “just think what a slice of his 
life that time represents. Of course, he wasn’t always here, but 
he had to be in Edinburgh when the courts were sitting, and 
We may take it that he was here for more than six months out of 
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every twelve. That front room, ona level with the top of the 
steps, was what Lockhart calls the dining-parlour. The study— 
Scott’s workshop—was just behind, and from it a Venetian 
window opened on the little patch of turf where he buried Camp, 
the old bull-terrier, one moonlight night. Mrs. Lockhart told 
her husband that her father wore the saddest expression of face 
she had ever seen in him, as he smoothed the turf down over the 
grave, and that on the plea of the death of a dear old friend, 
he broke a dinner engagement for that day. And the prettiest 
part of the story comes at the end—the host was not at all 
surprised when he learned who the dear old friend was. Camp is 
shown in that ugly portrait that Raeburn painted of Scott—the 
portrait of him sitting down in Hessian boots. How fond he was 
of dogs! How fond Dickens was, too!” 

“So are most ordinary persons,” I suggested. 

“True, but not in the way Scott was. He treated them like 
fellow creatures. When I was reading Forster's ‘Goldsmith’ 
the other day, I came on a saying of Horace Walpole’s about 
dogs, that made me think of Scott. Just at the time there was 
a hydrophobia panic raging, and dogs were being slaughtered 
wholesale. ‘The dear, honest, good-natured, sensible creatures. 
Christ, how can anybody hurt them?’ was what Walpole said. 
When I read that, my first thought was, how it must have gone 
to Scott’s heart—I’ll be bound he knew of it and quoted it 
sometimes.” 

“T’ye just materialised a floating something connected with 
that front door; it’s been swaying about in my mind for the 
last few minutes,” resumed Mr. Fairfield. “One night the 
Ettrick Shepherd left this house in a state of inebriation, and 
Scott at parting gave him sage counsel to avoid the dangers of 
the streets. It’s not very difticult to picture Scott holding that 
door open, and watching James Hogg make a cautious passage 
down those steps. I’m afraid Scott had a smile on his face; our 
grandfathers were more alive to the comic aspects of drunkenness 
than we are.” 

“Could anyone come across Hogg, drunk or sober, without 
smiling ?” I asked. 

“He certainly was a queer fish; the more one reads about 
him the odder he seems. Lockhart is not at all hard on him. 
His way of summing him up is deliciously ambiguous—‘ In 
pace requiescat,’ says he. ‘There wiil never be such an Ettrick 
Shepherd again.’” 

“Tsn’t there some story, that when Hogg was introduced to 


co 
Mrs. Scott she was indisposed; and because she was lying on a 
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gofa, Hogg thought good manners required him to sprawl on 
another ? ” 

“Oh, yes, that’s the story; and it goes on to say that, as Scott 
addressed her as Charlotte, Hogg, as the evening wore on, did 
the same. I’m afraid his demeanour in polite society was 
generally a trifle swinish. Somewhere in the ‘Journal’ Scott 
refers to him as ‘the honest grunter.’ Lockhart tells a very 
funny story about him, When Hogg and Scott were at strained 
relationships—the Shepherd was, of course, to blame—he wrote 
to Scott; and he relieved his wounded dignity by varying the 
usual formulas of epistolary communication—that’s Lockhart’s 
phrase, I think. He began the letter ‘Damned sir,’ and wound 
up ‘ Believe me, sir, yours with disgust.’” 

“Dickens breakfasted in that house in 1841; I should dearly 
like to go over it,” he said, wistfully, as he lit a cigar. 

“Perhaps we can manage that. I see from the brass plate, a 
firm of Writers to the Signet have it now. They wouldn’t refuse 
a professional brother from across the Tweed the small courtesy 
of going over their offices, if they were approached in the right 
way. I can write them a note to-morrow.” 

Mr. Fairfield was sorely tempted, but his strong objection to 
force himself upon strangers held him back. ‘ No,” he said, “ there 
must be plenty of tourists who present themselves with that 
request. I’d rather not march through Coventry with that gang.” 

“You might call at the office in the character of a client. 
Would there be any harm in your asking them to make your 
will, for instance ? ” 

With owlish gravity he pondered over this suggestion, and 
with owlish gravity he answered it. 

“The fact of my being an American citizen might raise a 
difficulty : but I can see an easy way of making your excellent 
plan feasible—you can go and have your will made, and I'll go 
with you, to see fair.” 

“ That’s a very happy thought,” I exclaimed with enthusiasm. 

“Possibly,” he continued, “a member of that firm might 
think it a little odd if an English solicitor stepped up out of the 
street and asked to have his will made, unless some sort of an 
explanation were forthcoming. You must prepare yourself for 
that; a bit of brain work and a little ingenuity will do wonders. 
It will give me great pleasure to hear you produce that explana- 
tion. It will give me even greater pleasure to see you pay the 
little bill of your professional brother on this side of the Tweed,” 

“Tl think it over,” said I. 

“Tm glad that house is in legal hands,” observed my friend, as 
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we strolled homeward. “I don’t suppose any good Scot would do 
it violence, but it’s doubly safe with the lawyers. They must feel 
a special pride in him; he was such a child of the law :— 


‘the destined heir 
In his soft cradle, to his father’s chair.’ 


He was in the law, and of the law, all his life. Each branch has 
good cause to be proud of him—the bar, because it was his 
calling, and the other branch because of the picture he drew of 
his father, not only in ‘ Redgauntlet,’ but in the scrap of auto- 
biography that Lockhart sets out.” 

“That quotation was a shade wide of the mark,” he went on 
presently ; “for, as a matter of fact, his father designed him for 
the bar, rather than his own branch of the law. But Scott served 
out an apprenticeship in the old man’s office, and that was what I 
was thinking of.” 


Cuapter Ii, 
MR. FAIRFIELD AND BONNIE DUNDEE. 


On our second visit to Holyrood, we ferreted out the quaint 
little house over which, according to tradition, some of Rizzio’s 
assassins made their escape from the palace. It is called Queen 
Mary’s bath, and the guide-books say there is a spring of clear 
water within it. For some reason or other, the bath-house 
is railed off from the approach of the vulgar; to what use it is 
put, or by whom tenanted, the present writer knoweth not. 

Not far from the bath-house, the frontier of the Sanctuary 
which, until quite recent times, the liberty of the palace afforded 
to debtors, is, unless the guide-books speak falsely, marked out 
by a line of stones. Leaning against a wall and smoking a pipe, 
I watched my friend’s efforts to find this boundary. 

His movements in the roadway, as almost on his knees he 
scrutinised the surface through his pince-nez, and at the same 
time kept an eye upon approaching vehicles; and his despair 
when he could gain no illumination from the loafers whom his 
proceedings had attracted, and who showed by their answers, 
couched in a Doric hardly intelligible, that they had no know- 
ledge of the thing he sought for, gave my tobacco a flavour and 
an incense not its own. 

“If only I could see a policeman!” he wailed, when, worn out 
by his exertions, he had given up the search as a bad job, and had 
returned to my side. 
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His faith in the, Edinburgh police-force was unbounded. 
Whenever we were in any topographical difficulty, it was his 
practice to make a bee-line for the nearest constable and submit 
the problem for his consideration. Nine times out of ten the 
application was successful, and our feet were set in the right way. 
The police of Edinburgh are a fine body of men physically 
speaking, and their dealings with my enthusiastic companion 
showed them to be as intelligent as they were stalwart. 

Only in the matter of their attitude towards drunkenness did he 
find ground of complaint against them. 

“This is nothing less than a disgrace to civilisation,” he 
asserted one Saturday afternoon, as we stood in the Canongate, 
and made way for workman after workman to lurch past us on 
unsteady legs. 

“Why on earth are these beasts allowed to get in the way of 
decent passengers?” he remarked, after a reveller had jerked 
him into the roadway. 

“Why don’t you ask the police ?” 

Mr. Fairfield’s abhorrence of drunkenness is strong and fervent, 
but he shrank from this. 

“They must be fond of a drappie themselves,” he grumbled, 
“unless”—and here the grave zest which always heralded a 
quotation proclaimed itself in his tone—“ unless they’re like the 
deacon—‘ rest and bless him ’—they lo’e their friends and ken we 
a’ have our frailties.” 

He made this plunge into the vernacular with a fine show of 
confidence, but I noticed that he took care to reach no other ear 
than my own. 

“They act under orders,” said I. 

“Of course! of course!” he admitted, readily enough. 

“But this really is too bad,” he blazed out a little later. By 
this time we had reached the North Bridge; and a few paces in 
front of us, an honest toiler, weary of his efforts to stagger home- 
ward, had sunk upon the pavement and resigned himself to 
slumber. He was an artizan of lofty stature, and as he lay due 
east and west, with his feet in the gutter, the disturbance to traflic 
was considerable. 

But even as Mr. Fairfield spoke, a policeman strolled up to the 
prostrate one, and laid a gentle hand upon his arm. For an 
instant a lack-lustre eye rested on the constable; and the next 
moment the man’s inebriation had vanished and he was on his 
legs, speeding southward. 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated my companion, “ When they do 
move it means business.” 
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After our first morning in the Canongate, all Mr. Fairfield’s 
longing to get to Tweedside had disappeared. Day after day 
went by, but the fascination of the grey city held us captives 
within her bounds. On the evening of our arrival the view of 
Princes Street, with the Calton and Arthur’s Seat on the one hand, 
and the Castle Rock on the other, and between them the wooded 
slopes that climbed up to the Old Town, had made us gasp. The 
majesty of the prospect never waned; but what was even more 
wonderful was to stroll into Princes Street before breakfast, and 
to find, a few paces northward, the sun glittering on the distant 
sea and lighting up the long landscape that stretched beyond it. 
The views from the Castle and Arthur’s Seat were more varied 
and much more spacious, but they never moved us in the same 
degree. Even they lay close at hand; but the view from 
George Street was on our very threshold. In its proximity to 
the heart of a great city lay its unique and never-failing charm. 

The more we saw of the tourists whom we came across, during 
our rambles in the streets, or at meal-times in the hotel, the more 
we scorned and pitied them. To tear about Edinburgh, guide-book 
in hand, for a day or two, and then depart breathless to repeat 
the process elsewhere, seemed such very poor sport. But we 
ourselves, did not altogether disdain the injunctions of the guide 
books, and decently and in order we inspected most of the lions 
of the metropolis. Thanks to our bicycles, it was easy work 
to extend our rambles to Leith, Musselburgh and Porto Bello. 
Having seen them, we were cheered by a consciousness of duty 
done ; but we felt no desire to pay any of them a second visit. 

It was our misfortune rather than our fault that we did not see 
Hawthornden. We made a start in that direction one morning ; 
but the wind was dead against us, and it was so strong that 
bicycling was out of the question. We took the machines home, 
and made a fresh start on foot; but by the time we reached 
Roslin, we were so tired that even Mr. Fairfield admitted, that 
any more walking that day, would be too much of a good thing. 

“T particularly wanted to see Hawthornden,” he grumbled, as, 
after lunching and going over the chapel, we sat smoking on 
a tree that overhung the Esk. “I don’t care so much about 
Drummond or Ben Jonson, but I’ve got a note that James Payn 
took Dickens there, and that Dickens was very humorous over 
the dungeons. I wanted to see those dungeons.” 

“You wouldn’t care for the place if you saw it,” said I, 
philosophically ; “such is the way of the world. If we hadn’t 
come to Roslin, you’d be burning to see the chapel. As it is, 
you have seen it and you’ve been bored by it.” 
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“Tt was rather a poor shillingsworth,” he admitted. ‘“ The detail 
of that carved work was a weariness to the eye ; and that old story 
about the apprentice and his master was a weariness to the flesh.” 

Roslin Chapel needs no man’s good word. We spoke of it as 
we found it, but the tourists in whose company we had gone over 
it had been loud in their praises; perhaps we were a little peevish 
that afternoon. 

We jolted back to Edinburgh in a brake. The physical 
discomforts of that journey are fresh in my mind, but I was more 
fortunate than Mr. Fairfield. I shared a seat with a gentleman 
who did nothing worse than crack nuts with his teeth; my poor 
friend sat by an enthusiastic wine merchant, hailing from 
Newcastle, who poured into his ear a long description of the 
Forth bridge, and enjoined him, not once but over and over again, 
to fly and examine it forthwith. 

But though we did not ignore the lions of new Edinburgh and 
the country close around us, Auld Reekie was our load-stone rock. 
It was in or about her mile of roadway, extending from Holyrood 
to the Castle, that most of our time was spent. There were not 
many of the wynds and closes of the Old Town that we did not 
explore. It was our custom to cast ourselves adrift in the High 
Street or the Canongate, and ramble about until we grew weary ; 
and on the whole I do not think my enthusiasm fell far short of 
my companion’s, The man who, without some stirring of his 
imagination, can look upon the balcony of Moray House, from 
which, according to tradition, the Argyles jeered at Montrose, 
must be a dull creature; and moving along those historic ways, 
it calls for no great play of the fancy, to figure to one’s inward 
eye the progress of the Great Marquis from the Watergate to the 
Parliament Hall, or to follow up the High Street, the shadows of 
Dr. Johnson and Boswell, as, on the night of Johnson’s arrival, 
they walked from the White Horse in Boyd’s Close to James 
Court, arm in arm. 

“Some English travellers would have thought this place a bit 
confined,” I said, as we stood in that court one afternoon, “ but 
I don’t suppose Johnson saw anything amiss with Boswell’s 
quarters,” 

“Even if he did, he was hardly in a position to throw stones,” 
was my friend’s instant rejoinder. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“They were at least as good as his own. He was living in 
Johnson’s Court, then—don’t you remember how he used to call 
himself Johnson of that ilk? Bozzy could have given him a 
Roland for his Oliver, if he had found fault with this court.” 
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My friend and I came to Edinburgh in a state of primitive 
ignorance as regards the topography of the city. The library 
that he brought with him was not of much assistance, so far as 
details were concerned; for it related chiefly to Sir Walter and 
the novels; and such information as our guide-books contained 
was soon exhausted. We were, however, so fortunate as to come 
across Mr. John Geddie’s ‘Romantic Edinburgh,’ and it is only 
just to acknowledge the debt of gratitude that we owe to it. 
Evening after evening, Mr. Fairfield would lie in his big chair 
poring over the pages, pencil in hand; and when at length he laid 
the book down with a weary hand, it was always with a benison 
upon the writer; and his next move was to draw up to the table, 
and make notes for future use out of doors. 

As a rule, my friend was too considerate to disturb my studies 
or meditations by bursting forth with scraps from the book which 
he happened to be reading; but now and again ‘Romantic 
Edinburgh’ stirred him to a degree that demanded the immediate 
sympathy of a fellow creature. 

“Just listen to this about Blackfriars Street, which used to be 
called Friars Wynd,” I remember his exclaiming one evening, as a 
prelude to his reading the following passage :— 


“But the most dramatic and sinister scene in the history of this 
picturesque alley—which has been improved into a commonplace modern 
street-—was when, late one evening in February, 1667, Mary Stuart passed 
up it with blazing torches and archer guard, ‘after visiting her sick 
husband at Kirk of Field, while Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, and his 


emissaries, carrying the gunpowder, slipped past by the next alley of 
Todrick’s Close.” 


“That was the night Darnley was blown up,” he went on; “ we 
must find Blackfriars Street and Todrick’s Close to-morrow; they 
can’t be far from the palace. I wish we knew more about those 
streets near the gates. Whenever we go there, I’m always 
reminded of that capital bit of Stanley Weyman’s about the back 
streets near the old French court—it’s in ‘The Man in Black,’ I 
think.” 

It was upon the second day of our sojourn in Edinburgh that 
we came upon the Grassmarket. Chance led our footsteps to it 
after dinner. We had wandered up Princes Street as far as the 
Caledonian terminus; and, without any definite goal in view, we 
had turned down the Lothian Road, and had thence drifted 
eastward. We were both smoking; and for some time we strolled 
along without saying anything. After nightfall Mr. Fairfield is 
prone to saunter along, with his hands clasped behind him, and his 
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unbuttoned grey overcoat floating abroad on either side; the 
erectness which marks his carriage during the daytime disappears, 
and something not far removed from a slouch takes its place. He 
was moving along in this wise that evening, when his eye caught 
the name of a street we were just passing on our left. In an 
instant he had straightened himself up; and rigid and alert, he 
was staring at the name through his pince-nez. 

“West Port!” he ejaculated. “This is indeed a discovery.” 

I looked at him without comprehension ; and to my surprise he 
burst forth into Bonnie Dundee— 


“Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can, 
Come saddle your horses and call up your men 
Come ope the West P-o-o-ort, and let me gang free, 
And it’s room for the bonnets of Bonnie Dundee!” 


Even at the beginning there was a rhythmical swing in his 
voice; and before he had gone far, he was singing—openly and 
without shame, he stood that evening at the corner of the West 
Port, and warbled the refrain of Bonnie Dundec. His singing 
voice was deep and not at all unpleasant, but, oddly enough, there 
was in it a faint suspicion of a nasal twang from which his speech 
was quite free. 

We made our way along the West Port. It was anything but 
an aristocratic thoroughfare; and it led into an open space, of 
great length in proportion to its width, and bordered by tall 
houses, which in the darkness looked gloomy and degraded. There 
were a good many people about; all seemed poor, and some were 
manifestly of the submerged tenth. 

Mr. Fairfield made straight for a policeman. 

“What is this?” he asked. 

“The Grassmarket.” 

“The Grassmarket!” The constable had given the penultimate 
syllable at least one additional r; in his exultant repetition of the 
word, Mr. Fairfield gave it three or four. 

“T might have guessed it!” he ejaculated. ‘“ What else could 
it be?” 

He seemed to expect no answer; and for a while he stood 
contemplating the market place, and whistling Bonnie Dundee 
under his breath. 

When he moved forward, he had fallen into a brown study, 
His walk had no spring in it; his hands were clasped behind 
him, and his shoulders were hunched up almost to his ears. 
“There’s no doubt about it; not a shadow of doubt. It was 
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all cobble stones then, I expect.” He was evidently thinking 
aloud; and the next instant he burst afresh into song— 


“With sour-featured Whigs, the Grassmarket was crammed, 
As if half the West had set tryst to be hanged; 
There was spite in each look, there was fear in each e’e 
As they watched for the bonnets of Bonnie Dundee.” 


Here he paused; but before I could make the observation, which 
lay so ready on my tongue, he struck up again— 


“These cowls of Kilmarnock had spits, and had spears 
And lang-hafted gullies to kill Cavaliers; 
But they shrank to close-heads, and the causeway was free 
At the toss of the bonnet of Bonnie Dundee.” 


“T always boggled at those ‘close-heads’! I thought it meant 
that the Whigs laid their heads together. But it means the 
entrance to the closes that run out of this place.” 

We were walking in file when he said this; for the pavement 
was somewhat crowded. The dwellers in the Grassmarket and 
its neighbourhood were taking the air that evening. As he 
stopped and turned to speak to me, he seemed so elated, in an 
absent-minded way, and so unconscious that he was doing anything 
out of the common, that I had not the heart to make myself 
unpleasant. I took means, however, to increase the interval 
between us, as soon as he had resumed his saunter. I am not 
more self-conscious than other men; but in the Grassmarket that 
evening I had felt uncomfortable, as I threaded my way through an 
astonished populace, hard on the heels of one who, as he slouched 
onward, grave and personable above the ordinary, fixed his eyes 
on vacancy and sang Bonnie Dundce through his nose. 

We had paraded all round the Grassmarket before Mr. Fairfield 
had entirely abandoned his singing robes, and returned to his 
right mind. 

“You know what we’ve been doing?” he inquired, as soon as I 
was once again at his side. 

Five minutes before, I could have seized this opening for a 
stinging repartee, and done justice to it; but by now I had 
recovered my temper; and I merely burst out laughing. This 
surprised him; but in a moment he was able to take an accurate 
mental review of his late proceedings. 

“T was not referring to that high-class concert,” he said. 
There was a note of apology in his voice, and he spoke with his 
eyes half shut and a slight tightening of the lips. He was 
evidently ashamed of himself, 
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“The throstle cock’s head is under his wing,” said I. 

The penitent laughed. “I was a little carried away, I’m afraid. 
Till we came to the West Port, I had never associated Bonnie 
Dundee with Edinburgh streets. We've been following up, 
backwards, the way he went when he rode out to raise the West 
for King James. I’ve an impression that he started from the 
Parliament House; that’s where the Lords of Convention would 
be sitting. He came by the ‘sanctified bends of the Bow.’ I 
don’t know where they are—we'll find them to-morrow—and he 
went to the Castle to consult with the Duke of Gordon. That 
must be quite near—perhaps one can see it.” 

I forget whether, just at that moment, we were standing in the 
West Bow or the Grassmarket; but wherever it was, Mr. Fairfield 
turned to look about him. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, pointing upwards; “ what’s 
that?” 

My eyes followed his direction, and I saw, high above us, a 
cluster of lights showing in the heavens like a constellation. It 
seemed just over our heads, 

“It’s the buildings at the top of the rock,” be said, a moment 
later; and he gave vent to a whistle of astonishment. 

I, too, was astonished. The lights hung so high and were so 
directly overhead, that they seemed to belong to the firmament. 
No daylight view could have brought home to us the height and 
sheerness of the Castle rock with the like force. 

“Claverhouse climbed up the west face—that’s the side that 
looks towards the Lothian Road—and the Duke met him at the 
sally-port. We must find that out, too. The ‘kittle nine-steps’ 
that Scott used to climb when a boy are somewhere near it, I 
think.” 

“You seem to have got bitten with Bonnie Dundee,” said I, 
using a phrase that was often in his mouth. 

“T plead guilty. It’s been running in my head ever since I 
was a boy. There’s no reciting Bonnie Dundee—a man must 
sing it or let it alone. Is there another song in our tongue of 
which you can say the like?” he went on, now at white heat. 
“ Man alive! I’d give everything I’ve got, including the clothes I 
stand up in, to have written a song like that.” 

A moment later he was smiling at his own enthusiasm. “I 
suppose everyone has his favourite song,” he said, “ mine carries 
me away because there’s more go in it than anyone else’s; I’m 
like Mr. Kipling’s war-horse.” 

He was very merry by this time. As he spoke he scruti- 
nised my face, as if doubtful of his ground, and seeing that 
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I was tickled, he had the audacity to break once again into 
melody— 





“ By the brand on my shoulder, the finest of tunes 
Is played by the Lancers, Hussars, and Dragoons ; 
And it’s sweeter than ‘Stables’ or ‘ Water’ to me— 
The Cavalry Canter of Bonnie Dundee!” 


“ You are indeed bitten with it,” said I laughing. 

“Mon!” he protested, with great solemnity, as he laid a hand 
upon my arm; “it’s waur than that—I’m fair grippit wi’ it.” 
This was his first independent excursion into the wilds of the 
vernacular. ; 

“The ‘ bends of the Bow’ were the windings of the West Bow,” 
he remarked, later in the evening, as he rose from the table where 
he had been looking into the guide-books, and made for the arm- 
chair. “It ran from the High Street to the Grassmarket. It’s 
gone now, and a curve called Victoria Street occupies part of it. 
We'll look at it to-morrow. I can’t make the song fit with the 
‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ but we'll stick to the song. 

“Tt never struck me, till we got into the Grassmarket, how 
clearly Scott saw the things he described—the things he invented, 
I mean,” he said after an interval; and he laid down a volume of 
the poems as he spoke. ‘Lockhart says, somewhere, that he 
used to write with a smile of conscious inspiration on his lips. I 
don’t wonder at it. Just think what a complete picture he had in 
his mind of what the Grassmarket looked like that day ; and how he 
makes you see it too. Do you remember that pretty touch of the 
young girls siding with Clayerhouse because he looked so bonny? 


“* As he rode down the sanctified bends of the Bow, 
Ilk carline was flyting and shaking her pow; 
But the youug plants of grace they looked couthie and slee, 
Thinking :—Luck to thy bonnet, thou Bonny Dundee’!” 


Lying back in his chair, with the text of the song before him 
he could quote without lapsing into melody. 

“There’s a fine touch in the last verse,” he resumed, “ which 
shows that he saw what he was writing about—reviewers call it 
visualising, [think. I mean the blowing of the trumpets and the 
clashing of the kettle-drums when the column moved off—that’s a 
reminiscence of Scott’s yeomanry days— 


“«He waved his proud hand, and the trumpets were blown, 
The kettle-drums clashed, and the horsemen rode on, 
Till on Ravelston’s cliffs and on Chermiston’s lee, 

Died away the wild war-notes of Bonnie Dundee,’ 
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“T’ve thought of another instance,” he went on. “It’s that line 
in ‘Young Lochinvar ’—‘ And the bridegroom stood dangling his 
bonnet and plume.’ Doesn’t that bring the poor creature before 
your eyes, just as a picture would? 

“T told you that Bonnie Dundee had been running in my 
head ever since I was a boy,” he resumed, after a long interval. 
“That’s true enough, but I don’t think it fairly took hold of me, 
until I read in Lockhart how it was written. I'll read it to you 
if you don’t mind. I can find it quicker in the ‘Journal.’ It 
was early in 1826, I think. 

“Tt was near the end of 1825 that Scott learned there was 
danger in the air,” he explained, after he had fetched the volume ; 
“and, a little later, the crash stared him in the face. But just 
before Christmas some good news came. He had a gleam of hope, 
and he wrote the song. This is what he says about it under date 
of 22nd December, 1825 :— 


“‘The air of Bonnie Dundee running in my head to-day, I wrote a 
few verses to it before dinner, taking the key-note from the story of 
Clavers leaving the Scottish Convention of Estates in 1688-9, I wonder 
if they are good. Ah! poor Will Erskine, thou could’st and would’st 
have told me. I must consult James Ballantyne who is as honest 
as was Will Erskine. But then though he has good taste too, there 
is a, little of Big Bow-wow about it. Can’t say what made me take a 
frisk so uncommon of late years as to write verses of freewill. I suppose 
the same impulse which makes birds sing when the storm seems blown 
over.’ 


He says when the storm seems blown over. I don’t think he 
was really very hopeful; but he cheered up, and he wrote Bonnie 
Dundee. He never wrote anything very joyful after it. The 
crash came within a few days.” 

“It’s good to read about him in his adversily, in his own words,” 
said Mr. Fairfield, a little later, as he closed the ‘Journal’ with a 
sigh; “it may teach a man how to bear himself when trouble 
comes upon him—trouble in mind, or body or estate—it came to 
Scott in all three—but it’s not good to talk about it.” 


Cuaprer III. 


MR. FAIRFIELD MAKES USE OF THE VERNACULAR. 


NorwirastanpinG the glamour of the Old Town, the airy vistas of 
the New, the majestical station of Edinburgh as a whole, and the 
glorious prospects that it commanded, Mr. Fairfield would have 
torn himself away from it after a few days’ sojourn, but for its 
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associations with Sir Walter’s life and work. It was as Scott's 
own romantic town, the place which in his love stood second only 
to his own Tweedside, that Edinburgh appealed most strongly 
to the pilgrim from Chicago ; and during our stay there, Scott was 
always uppermost in his thoughts. 

After the night of our arrival we fell into the custom of 
strolling out together in the evening ; and without a word as to our 
direction being said on either side, our feet always turned west- 
ward, and sooner or later we stood before 39, Castle Street. We 
rarely spoke to one another, or leoked at the house, as we paced 
up and down on the other side of the way, smoking. I daresay 
some of the dwellers in the neighbourhood used to wonder what 
moved the spare elderly tourist and his companion to choose such 
a short stretch of paving stones for their evening promenade. 

“ Scott’s entry in his journal, when he heard that an offer had 
been made for this house, is very characteristic,” said Mr. Fairfield, 
in the course of one of these perambulations. ‘ You can see how 
he feels parting with it, though he tries to comfort himself by 
saying that as he has bade good-bye to his poor wife, so long its 
kind and courteous mistress—she had been dead only six weeks 
—he need not care about the empty rooms. But he adds, ‘yet 
it gives me a turn,’ and he winds up—‘ Never mind, all in the 
day’s work.’ Sophia Scott was married to Lockhart here; I 
suppose in the drawing-room ; that room on the first floor.” 

“Poor thirty-nine,” as Scott twice calls it in his journal, was 
not the only one of his dwellings that we visited. Thanks to 
Lockhart and the ‘Journal,’ supplemented to some extent by 
Mr. Geddie’s book, we were able to trace Sir Walter’s footsteps 
from one end of Edinburgh to the other. We saw the tablet on 
No. 8, Chambers Street, which marks the approximate site of his 
birthplace ; and we journeyed to George Square, where under his 
parents’ roof he passed his boyhood and early manhood, and to 
the lodgings at 108, George Street, whither he carried home his 
bride. The house No. 3, Walker Street, which he took for 
the winter of 1826, and which he described as comfortable and 
convenient, stands to-day as it stood in his time, and looks none 
the worse for wear; but the lodgings at 6, St. David’s Street, 
which he went to in May 1826, just after the crash, and where “ the 
insects were voracious,” and the cheese was a “ choke-dog con- 
cern,” are now no more; and when we sought out “ Mrs. Jobson’s 
house,” 6 Shandwick Place, his last fixed residence in Edinburgh, 
we felt grave doubts as to its authenticity. It seemed impossible 
that the house we saw could date back to Sir Walter’s time. We 
ferreted out too, 75, George Street, which was his mother’s 
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home during her widowhood, and 6, Atholl Crescent, where, in 
February 1831, he made his will, and where he wrote a great 
deal of ‘Count Robert,’ with, alas, a pen that stammered 
egregiously. 

Of all Scott’s dwelling places, No. 25, George Square, pleased us 
most. The stone houses of this square have a warmer tint than 
is common in Edinburgh, and their want of uniformity is not 
unpleasing to the eye; it only adds to the comfortable, homely air 
of the place. When the original of Saunders Fairford moved his 
household there, and subjected himself, by so doing, to a wrench 
which his son compared to a divorce of the soul from the body, 
“a self-contained house” in George Square must have formed 
a strange contrast to the apartments in Auld Reekie where the 
child was born. Even to modern eyes the Square is more than 
usually fortunate in its surroundings ; for its own green enclosure 
is a handsome open space, and close to it stretch the long airy 
levels of The Meadows. 

“Tt was from that door that the father and mother, attended, as 
the tutor Mitchell says, by their fine young family of children 
and their domestic servants, used to sally forth on Sundays for 
the Old Greyfriars Church,” said Mr. Fairfield, after he had 
stood for some time gazing at the front of No. 25. ‘I must have 
a look at the back before we go; you may depend upon it Scott’s 
bedroom was at the back. The ground floor would be taken up 
by the old man’s office—it was out of one of those two windows, he 
threw Murray of Broughton’s tea-cup—the first floor would be 
the living rooms, and the old people would have the big front bed- 
room on the second floor. The boys would have a big bed-room 
at the back.” 

“Who can doubt that the room was the second floor back?” 
said I, with gentle sarcasm. ‘Give me a little time, Fairfield, 
and a few more of your certainties, and I will tell you what the 
pattern of the wall-paper was.” 

“T always like to look at the back of an interesting house as 
soon as I’ve seen the front,” he went on, without regarding me. 
“The first difficulty is to get round to the back ; and when you've 
got there, and the house is one of a row, it’s no easy job to make 
sure which it is. I’ve spent hours in London trying to identify 
the backs of houses,” said Mr. Fairfield, in the tone of a veteran, 
who recounts the toils and struggles of his prime, “and more 
than once I’ve had to ask a shopkeeper to let me have a look out 
of one of his back windows. I don’t mind this if they sell any- 
thing you can buy; but even that’s difficult sometimes. I 
remember once, I had to make a choice between a fried-fish shop, 
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& marine-store, and a small pork butcher’s, where there was 
nothing in the window but some cold blocks of seasoning, standing 
in congealed grease. That was at Hoxton.” 

“Which did you choose?” 

“ At first,” he answered, with a gravity that showed how much 
he enjoyed the recital of his experiences, “at first I was inclined 
to speculate in fried fish, and trust to their wrapping it up 
in sufficient paper to keep the grease at bay until I got out of 
sight; but eventually I decided in fayour of marine-stores.” 

“ What did you buy?” 

“A pair of compasses. One leg was stuck into the wood-work 
of the window frame, and this attracted my eye. Nothing could 
have been handsomer than the conduct of the proprietor. He 
pointed out that one leg was an inch shorter than the other; he 
thought I had not ‘noticed’ this. I explained that I could make 
all right again by shortening the other leg; and he was so 
struck by my ingenuity and the general charm of my conversa- 
tion that, after escorting me to the window of his first-floor-back, 
he was kind enough to take me down into the back-yard to admire 
the water-butt. 

“There’s no difficulty in getting round to the back here, 
There’s a road between this side of the Square and some public 
building that looks upon The Meadows—a hospital I think—but 
I'd better make sure of my bearings.” 

So saying, my friend ticked off with his finger the houses 
between the left hand corner of the Square and No. 25. 

“Tt’s the fifth house from that end,” said he; “and what's 
better, it’s the second from the low house on the right. That’s 
the sort of landmark I like.” 

This elaborate process proved effectual. Mr. Fairfield was able 
to identify the back of No. 25, but I cannot say whether it 
presented any feature of interest. I did not accompany him on 
his survey ; and when he came back and I asked him if he had 
had good sport, he merely nodded, and added a note to one of his 
scraps of memoranda. 

Mr. Fairfield’s Scott-worship did not content itself with merely 
identifying and mooning about Sir Walter’s places of residence; 
he was always on the look-out for traces of his hero’s footsteps 
or the footsteps of his creations. These traces were not hard to 
find, and he followed them up with an enthusiasm that never 
slackened. The characters in the novels were, for the time being, 
as real to him as was Scott himself; and he seemed as well 
pleased to follow Colonel Mannering and Dandie Dinmont on their 
progress to the tavern in Writer’s Court where they caught 
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Pleydell at high jinks, as he was to follow Sir Walter in his 
strolls home from the Parliament House or his favourite walk 
under the Salisbury Crags. When we were in the Canongate 
together, he could never resist the temptation to turn down 
St. John’s Street to have one more look at James Ballantyne’s 
house; and as he stood before No. 10 in a brown study, I felt no 
doubt that in imagination he was taking part in one of those 
gorgeous dinners, which heralded the appearance of a new 
Waverley novel, and which Lockhart describes with such good- 
humoured contempt. In the Canongate Churchyard, not a 
stone’s throw from St. John’s Street, lies good Scottish dust in 
plenty; but, in Mr. Fairfield’s eyes, the chief interest of the 
place was owing to the fact that John Ballantyne was buried 
there, and Sir Walter had stood at the open grave with Lockhart 
at his side, and had whispered, as he marked the sun gleam on 
the walls and towers of the Calton Hill, “I feel as if there would 
be less sunshine for me from this day forth.” 

It was our custom in wet weather to seek refuge in the 
museums and picture galleries of Edinburgh. Our visit to the 
Museum of Science and Art in Chambers Street was something of 
a disappointment. The exhibits were no doubt admirable in 
themselves, and of great educational value; but to us they were 
as dry as sawdust. 

We mounted several flights of stairs and paused on several 
floors to take a bird’s eye view of the things to be seen; but truth 
to tell, we had not been in the building for a quarter of an hour, 
when my friend stopped dead, and asked me with a gloomy 
countenance why I was so anxious that we should improve our 
minds, I disclaimed any such anxiety; and the matter ended 
in our spending the rest of the morning in the cathedral. 

I am afraid to say upon what storey of the Municipal Buildings 
in the Royal Exchange the museum of civic curiosities and relics 
is situate. ‘The stairs that lead up to it are as the sands of the 
sea in multitude; but when once the ascent to that heaven- 
kissing room has been accomplished, no lover of the by-ways of 
history can say that he has journeyed in vain. The place is 
a veritable treasure-house, and before we had been in it for five 
minutes, we had the good fortune to make friends with the 
custodian. Thanks to his explanation, the contents of the museum 
and particularly its fine collection of drawings of the now 
demolished closes of the High Street and the Canongate, made 
the Edinburgh of bygone days live before our eyes. 

When our guide told us that he was entitled to call himself a 
relic of the old city, we hailed the statement as a joke, for in 
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vigour and activity he seemed a man in the early sixties; but 
when we found that he had seen Sir Walter and had been a 
member of one of the old Edinburgh Trades, we admitted that his 
claim was well founded; and, when we went our way, it was with 
a conviction that, of all the museum contained, there was nothing 
more interesting than the old gentleman who watched over it. 

We turned westward when we left the Municipal Buildings. 
Mr. Fairfield moved on lagging feet, and paused at every close- 
head to take what might be a last look down the entry. Our 
stay in Edinburgh was drawing near its end; and for all we knew 
we might never see the High Street again. We passed Warriston’s 
Close and the long slope of Roxburgh’s Close without more than 
a minute’s halt; but when we came to Advocates’ Close, we turned 
down it. We had always felt a peculiar interest in that passage; 
and just then this interest was livelier than usual; for it had 
been quickened by the drawings which we had seen in the 
museum. Some of these showed the Close as it stood in its palmy 
days, when a Lord Advocate did not disdain to live in it, and 
others showed it as it looked when in process of demolition. But 
though modern improvements have swept away the old legal hive, 
the entrance has been spared. The building fronting the High 
Street is of hoar antiquity, and the tunnel that runs under it must 
be the passage by which the old-time dwellers in the Close passed 
in and out. 

We made our way through this tunnel and down two of the 
many flights of steps that lead the passenger by easy stages from 
the level of the High Street to the level of the old Nor’ Loch. 
On the platform at the foot of the second flight, Mr. Fairfield 
pulled up. It was not by any means our first visit; and he 
lounged against the iron handrail and lit a cigar, with the air of 
one who was quite at home. Opposite him stood two old door- 
ways, each bearing a motto and initials, and the date 1590. On the 
right rose the turret stairway of the many storeyed-pile through 
which the tunnel ran. Northward, through the buildings, at 
the foot of the hill, one caught a glimpse of Princes Street, 
and a little westward, the Scott Memorial showed itself above a 
house-top. . 

“T’vye been thinking of those scraps of ‘Tam O'Shanter’ that 
our old friend recited,” said my fellow tourist. 

In a small room annexed to the museum there is a collection of 
Burns relics. In showing us these, the custodian had recited a 
few lines of “Tam O’Shanter,” and a little later we had heard him 
recite a few more to a group of enthusiastic visitors. This was 
what my friend referred to. 
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“ What do you think of Burns?” he asked. 
“T don’t read him.” 

“ Nobody does, for that matter; but most people know whether 
they like him or dislike him.” 

“Do you like him ?” 

“T hate him.” 

“Why?” I asked this in some astonishment, for my friend 
had spoken with strange vehemence. 

Mr. Fairfield blew the ash off his cigar, and stared for some time 
at the two tablets in front of him. 

“TI believe it’s because he was such a bad citizen,” was bis 
reluctant answer. 

“ That’s an odd reason for hating his poetry.” 

“Tt’s justifiable in the case of Burns. Some of his work speaks 
for itself; and his worshippers have shouted so much about him 
from the housetops, that a good deal of the rest stinks in decent 
nostrils, 

“T mean the love songs,” he went on; “ the clean ones that you 
hear in drawing-rooms. They’re pretty enough in themselves, but 
Ihate them. When other men sing about loving and losing you 
can feel sentimental; but not with Burns. You know too much 
about him and his love affairs. And, apart from that, he was a 
disreputable fellow. I am not fond of tosspots.” 

“Ah!” said I, “I thought we should come to that. But 
haven’t a few other poets been a little moist?” 

“Whether they have or not, doesn’t touch my point. It’s 
seeing such a bad citizen made a national hero that stirs me up. 
That’s why I hate him.” 

“But isn’t that ridiculous?” 

Mr. Fairfield pondered. “It’s like this,” he said; “I think 
poorly of him as a poet, and I loathe him as a man; but I didn’t 
care two straws about him till I came here. But when I can’t 
look into a shop window without seeing his portrait or his bust 
stuck opposite to Scott’s, as if the two were the great twin breth- 
ren of Scottish literature, I get mad. The thing’s ridiculous.” 

“But is his poetry poor?” 

“I think it is! but just now I am not sure. I’ve read ‘Tam ’O 
Shanter.’ I daresay I’ve read it more than once, and if you'd asked 
me yesterday what I thought of it 1 should have said it was poor 
stuff. But when our old friend recited those lines they seemed to 
me to havo fire and vigour. The inflection was different, somehow. 
It seemed to put life into them; they seemed racy. I was 

| puzzling over the thing when we turned in here.” 
“ Why don’t you ask some literary Scotsmen what they think ?” 
VOL, CXXX, 24 
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“Tt’s no good. Speaking toa Scot about Burns is like speaking 
toa church minister about dogma. If you’re in the same line of 
business, or you’ve been to school and college with him, you may 
spell out what he really thinks; but if not, you’d better let him 
alone. When a man turns that side of his mind inwards, you can 
go on pecking at the other, if you like the sport; but you'll only 
make your beak sore.” 

“But after all, what does it matter to you whether the 
poetry’s good or bad? If you don’t care for it you needn't 
read it.” 

“T like to know what I think about things. It’s hateful to 
have loose ends hanging around your mind.” 

“That shows you never had a legal education,” seid I. 

“ A reasonable man ought to make up his mind. He ought to 
reach conclusions; and he ought to get to them by three stages. 
He begins with an impression; he goes on to an opinion, and 
he ends with a conviction.” Mr. Fairfield was so much in earnest 
that, to emphasize his points, he tapped his left palm with two 
fingers. 

“The years of a man are only three-score and ten,” said I. 

“Don’t men, as a rule, make up their minds? ” 

“‘ Not one in a hundred has a mind, to begin with; and not one 
in a thousand travels over your three stages. I suppose everyone 
begins with what you call an impression. It’s a loose word, but 
it’s convenient. I'll go so far as to admit that everyone begins 
that way.” 

“And what then?” 

“The next and last stage is a prejudice. That's a clumsy 
word, but it’s the best you can get for an opinion that’s formed 
without knowledge or reflection.” 

Mr. Fairfield laughed. “I'll pass what you say through the 
three stages after we've had a cup of tea,” he said as he rose 
from the handrail and straightened himself. “TI don’t think it 
will take me long; but as regards the poetry, I’m beginning to 
feel a little doubt whether I didn’t miss the second stage, after 
all; and I’m with you to this extent—if that’s left out, the last 
stage is worse than the first.” 

“T suppose Burns must have passed down this entry at some 
time or other,” I said, as we were making our way back to the 
High Street. 

“Impossible to say, without knowing what the old buildings 
were. If there was a howff among them—they call his public 
houses ‘ howffs ’"—the chances are that he came here pretty often.” 
“We won’t talk about him any more,” I protested, laughing; 
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“but when I get home I mean to have a look at his poetry. I 
used to read it on the sly when I was a boy.” 

“You won't get far,” asserted my companion, with a decision 

that seemed to smack of the third stage. 
Our experiences in one of the Edinburgh museums were not 
li marked by the official amenities which had made our inspection of 
the municipal collection so delightful. In the museum I am 
; referring to—I need not give its name—Mr. Fairfield stood one 
: wet morning, examining a case of coins and medals. The object 
of his particular attention was small, and the light was not good. 
He was wholly absorbed in his scrutiny, and his nose was within 
an inch or two of the glass covering, as he stood with his long 
body bent over the case and his hands resting on the frame. 

“ Don’t lean on the glass there!” 

The tone was so peremptory; the voico was so tremendous, and 
the attendant responsible for the outrage was so near, that my 
poor friend fairly sprang into the air. 

“JT was not leaning on the glass,” he protested, as soon as he 
had recovered his composure. He spoke icily, but there was an 
angry colour in his cheeks. 

“T wasna’ speaking to you.” The official delivered this unex- 
pected repartee in a bellow, that made the place ring. For a 
moment, his victim paused and glared at him in speechless 
indignation. He might as well have glared at the Castle rock ; 
for the man stood bolt upright, apparently unconscious of my 
friend’s existence, and looking neither to the right hand nor to 
the left. 

“T beg your pardon; it sounded as if you were speaking to the 
whole British nation.” Mr. Fairfield spoke with cold contempt ; 
and, strange to say, there was a nasal intonation in his voice. 
But the next instant his face broke into a smile, and he laid a 
friendly hand upon the other’s arm. 

, “Mon,” he said admiringly, and from the full height of his 
, superior stature; “it’s a grrran’ machine yon voice of yours. Ye 
munna bur-r-rust it.” 





The attendant stepped back ; and a gurgle in his throat told us 
that he was endeavouring to make a retort. But the attempt 
, failed ; for once in his life that official had met his match. He 


went back to his seat without a word; and when I ventured to 
steal a look in his direction, his newspaper was lying upon his 


3 knees and he was staring straight in front of him, with eyes that 
¢ seemed to ask questions which his lips refused to frame. It was 
” not long before we drifted into the open air. 

r; “A man ought to behave himself when he’s not in his own 
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country,” said Mr. Fairfield, “but when an official of any kind 
does something outrageous and then drapes himself in the 
immunity of his office and becomes statuesque, it’s hard to bear the 
rule in mind. I’ve never let myself go in this way before to-day ; 
though I’ve been in sore temptation many times, particularly in 
Germany. I’m sorry I knocked a splinter off that dour slab of 
old red granite.” 

I had no great belief in my friend’s sorrow; for his air as he 
recalled the scene inside was suggestive of triumph rather than 
remorse. When I dropped a hint to this effect, he laughed. 

“Tt came to me in a flash,” he explained. “It reminds me of 
the Golden Dustman. He said ‘Mew says the cat, Quack-quack 
says the duck, Bow-wow-wow, says the dog.’ I think I went one 
better than that.” 

“ But where on earth did your vernacular come from?” 

“For most of that I was indebted to the native who repaired 
my bicycle. When I took it to him, he said the inner-tube had 
burrust, and when I got it away he said it was a grrran’ 
machine.” 

Mr. Fairfield repeated this encomium with no little com- 
placency ; he knew what I thought of the yellow bicycle. 

“And how did you receive that insult to your intelligence?” 

His eyes were half-shut as he considered the question. 

“ He spoke as an expert; and he said it was a grand machine,” 
he answered meekly. 





(To be continued.) 
































An Snberitance. 


Tue spring cart from Jollow’s farm turned the corner where the 
road leaves the moor and dips down the steep hill to Polkerrian. 

Forsythe, who had occupied a singularly unyielding seat for 
fifteen miles of transit over questionable roads, shifted his position 
with a breath of relief, and took in a first impression of the place 
which for the next few weeks was to be his home. 

Seen thus suddenly, snuggling far below in the depths of a 
hollow amphitheatre of virgin rock, Polkerrian comes upon the 
stray traveller whom a taste for exploration may guide to this 
world’s-end, with a sense of surprise and charm. Here, where an 
inlet pierced by the ocean in the sea-ward ramparts meets a 
stream splashing down from moorland heights above, a tiny 
breakwater has been pushed out between two towering promon- 
tories of fantastically-flung crags: and the corner of refuge thus 
snatched from the mighty forces of the deep, makes a narrow 
haven, through whose perilous entry, in favouring weather, half- 
a-dozen brown-sailed fishing-smacks are daily navigated. 

On the low wall of the miniature quay, dark-visaged men, in 
blue jerseys and high boots, dangle idle legs a-row, wailing the 
rising of the tide to put to sea for a night of fishing; in the 
doorways of the white cottages which cling at irregular levels to 
the steep rock pitches, women with eyes stilled in Celtic 
dreaminess, sit mechanically and perpetually knitting. 

High on the heather-covered hill the church, visited fort- 
nightly by a cycling parson, raises itself as a warning landmark 
against the sky; eastwards and westwards, along leagues of cliff, 
the Atlantic thunders incessantly. Inland, the dark and solitary 
moor stretches for miles, and the whole is set to an accompani- 
ment of the ceaseless crying of gulls; rising and falling and 
wheeling and sinking, on grey and white wings, over the face of 
the waters—wandering souls of drowned mariners, as local 
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superstition holds, crushed from their humanity on the cruel 
reefs of the coast, and thus re-incarnate. 

Forsythe was well pleased with the prospect. Already his 
quick eye was picking out the most promising points of view for 
future sketches ; and he reflected that to be the husband of a wife 
with a genius for resource has advantages, when circumstances 
compel the summary abandonment of hearth and home in London, 
and the removal of an adored only child to some spot at once 
conforming to the doctor’s prescription of sea-air and sunshine, 
and to means in the present as limited, as hopes for the future 
are large. 

Ida had discovered Polkerrian. Some hint of the place had 
drifted to her through one of her many friends. Fine air, fino 
scenery, and unsophisticated prices: than these, she declared, 
nothing more could be desired; and if she had scarcely reckoned 
upon such complete seclusion, her letters, at least, had betrayed 
no disappointment. 

None was apparent, indeed, in the blooming looks with which 
she presently met her husband. She had to tell of an increase in 
Phil’s weight since his removal to the country, which gave 
justifiable grounds for maternal satisfaction; she had not been 
dull, or if she had, she would be dull no longer; and when the 
party of three found themselves re-united round the tea-table, in 
a room whose windows swept limitless distances of sea and sky, 
nothing seemed lacking to her complete contentment. 

Later, Forsythe strolled out alone, and walked down to 
the village on a tour of inspection. He had made the round of 
the main street and the group of cottages, which seemed to 
constitute the whole of the place, and had turned a corner 
to re-emerge upon the quay, when he was met by an unexpected 
sight. 

A tall young woman, unmistakably a lady, was advancing 
towards him. She led by the hand a little boy of remarkable 
beauty, whose likeness stamped him her own child; she herself, 
from her height, and a certain distinction of bearing which 
dignified even the simplicity of her short tweed skirt and straw 
hat, would have been noticeable anywhere. In these solitudes, 
the sudden appearance of such a pair raised Forsythe’s immediate 
interest. The lady took the road leading up the hill, and 
he followed, speculating as he went upon her probable identity. 

One illuminating thought at once occurred to him; here was an 
explanation of Ida’s placid acceptance of her apparently dull lot. 
His wife’s ineradicable social instincts made it certain that, 
should Polkerrian harbour any other woman of her own age and 
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class, the two most inevitably have become acquainted. This 
stranger would no doubt have been as a stream of water in a dry 
land to Ida’s thirst for sympathetic intercourse, and Forsythe 
was prepared to hear that over the discussion of children, chiffons, 
and mutual acquaintances their intimacy was already assured. 

Just then it happened that the boy in front lingered a little, 
and his mother stopped and turned round. Forsythe was close 
upon her; their eyes encountered, and in an instant the artist 
received a mental impression subversive of the theory he had 
been vaguely forming. 

Through eyes such as those which now met his, no woman 
limited to ordinary experiences looked out upon the world. They 
were eyes which had fathomed tragic depths; the shadow of 
a hovering horror seemed yet reflected in them. The firm curves 
of the mouth, the line of the meeting lips, denoted a soul braced 
to conflict; some certain purpose, for good or ill, underlaid 
the steadfastness of the brows. Yet even as Forsythe realised 
a revelation, it was past, and he found himself fronting a face 
merely handsome, and somewhat marred for beauty, he thought, 
by a remarkable impassivity of expression. 

He passed on, and pursued his way up the hill to the farm. 
Five minutes later, the lady and the child also entered at 
the white wicket gate, and followed him into the house. 

Interrogated on the subject, Ida’s information was prompt. 
The lady was a Mrs. Oarden, the child’s name Leonard; and 
they had occupied rooms at Mrs. Jollow’s since the winter. 

“And you have been here a month,” said Forsythe, quizzically. 
“ You will of course introduce me without loss of time. I want 
to paint the boy, and the mother seems out of the ordinary.” 

But his flippancy came amiss. With unexpected animation 
Ida retorted that she neither knew nor wished to know Mrs. 
Carden, who was undoubtedly a horrid woman. Forsythe held his 
peace, awaiting the flow of explanation which quickly followed on 
the little lady’s indictment. 

“She is so strange,” Ida complained, in the tone of one nursing 
a grievance. “Mrs. Jollow thinks she must be a widow, as 
she never speaks of her husband, though she is not in mourning. 
No one comes to see her, she hasn’t even a nurse for the child, 
and she scarcely ever receives a letter. And her manner is quite 
unfriendly—a] most rude !” 

“That alone, condemns her,” assented Forsythe. 

“T don’t see anything to be amused at,” Ida declared. “A nive 
woman, in her position, would have been only to glad to make 
friends, particularly as little Leonard must need a playfellow. 
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But when I asked if he would like to come and help Phil with 
his bricks, Mrs. Carden said that he had been forbidden all 
excitement. Such nonsense—as if it could have done him any 
harm!” 

“Possibly, it was true,” suggested her husband. 

“Tt wasn’t,” said Ida, tersely. ‘And another thing, Ted,” she 
continued, dropping her voice a little. “That poor child is not 
kindly treated. Leonard is afraid of his mother; he looks at her 
sometimes in a shrinking way which makes my heart ache. If 
Phil should ever look at me like that!” 

“He may be naturally timid,” suggested Forsythe. 

“He is certainly timid,” Ida said, “and no wonder. Ted, he 
was beaten the other night!” 

The statement took Forsythe aback. In a woman, want of 
tenderness towards a child, and that child her own, is hateful 
enough; the bare suspicion of such a thing as cruelty becomes 
hideous, and he felt revolted. Yet, as he recalled the face seen 
half an hour before on the hillside, he reassured himself. 
Suffering there must surely have been in Mrs. Carden’s past; sin, 
possibly ; but from an imputation of cold-blooded wickedness, she 
was surely to be exonerated. The child, after all, was a boy, and 
masculine common-sense maintains that boys cannot be brought 
up without punishment. 

“Leonard probably deserved it,” was his conclusion. 

“ Deserved it—at six years old?” cried Ida. “ Mrs. Jollow says 
that all he had done was to take a piece of sugar without leave. 
What would you say, if I were to beat Phil for such a thing?” 

“Phil doesn’t do such things,” Forsythe answered drily. “It’s 
a trick which might be called by an unpleasant name, wy dear. 
When he does, I’ll relieve you of the duty of correcting him.” 

“If you dared, I would never forgive you!” Ida asserted, and 
the point was certainly not one which her husband had any desire 
to argue in advance with Phil’s mother. 

But Mrs. Carden appeared to constitute an enigma, and con- 
tinued to appeal to Forsythe’s curiosity with a singular fascina- 
tion. He was inclined to seek opportunities for a nearer s! dy of 
his neighbour, and they did not fail him. He met her in her 
comings and goings, he saw her wandering on the cliffs and among 
the crags; most often, he encountered her as he sought vantage 
ground for easel or sketching-block, seated in some secluded niche 
of rock overlooking the ocean, a book disregarded on her knee, 
her face sunk in the settled repose of weary indifference, her eyes 
searching sombrely seawards. But for the child, she was always 
alone; with him she played sometimes in a perfunctory way ; at 
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others, she remained quiescent, watching him as he amused 
himself apart. She was an undemonstrative mother; she was 
certainly an unhappy woman. Beyond these two facts, penetra- 
tion seemed impossible. Her history, the springs of her present 
action, were beyond knowledge. Andasthe way to more intimate 
intercourse was plainly barred, the riddle seemed likely to remain 
undecipherable. 

But it chanced otherwise. One morning Forsythe climbed the 
hill with his canvas and stool, to perceive, from afar, his wife on 
the watch at the garden-gate. Something out of the common had 
evidently occurred; he quickened his pace, and almost before he 
came within ear-shot Ida began to speak. 

“Ted, do hurry!” she urged him. “There has been an 
accident; Mrs. Carden has brought in her little boy with a 
dreadfully cut foot, and we can’t stop the bleeding. The doctor 
is ten miles away, and there’s no one to send. Come and help!” 

It happened that among the vicissitudes of Forsythe’s youth, a 
certain amount of surgical training had been included. He had 
many times profited by the knowledge gained during the years of 
hospital life to which paternal prejadice had condemned him ; and 
he followed his wife at once into the sitting-room inhabited by 
Mrs. Carden, whither Leonard had been carried. 

Coming thus suddenly from outer brightness into the gloom of 
a low-pitched room, the scene which met Forsythe struck upon 
his brain with a sense of swift reminiscence. These dim sur- 
roundings, this outline of a pale profile guessed at against an 
uncertain light, this figure of a woman, encircling and supporting 
the drooping body of her child—where had he seen it all before? 

Mrs. Carden’s head was uncovered, a cloak which lay upon her 
shoulders produced a vague effect of drapery, her attitude had 
grace, tenderness, and unconscious nobility. Surely, in some 
dark Italian picture, the piety of a mediwval painter had chosen 
just such a one, to represent his ideal of the eternal type ot 
sanctified maternity. 

The exquisite tenderness of the impression was as surprising 
as it was transitory. At the sound of his entry, Mrs. Carden 
moved, and turned towards Forsythe a face nearly as white as 
that of the half-unconscious child who lay against her breast. 

“Ts it very bad?” she asked, painfully awaiting the result of 
his examination of the small foot, on which the blood continued 
to well from a painful cut. 

“He's more frightened than hurt, I think,” said Forsythe, 
assuring himself with some relief that the boy’s collapse was 
greater than was warranted by the comparatively slight injary. 
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“Yes, he’s frightened,” Mrs. Carden said. “He is so terribly 
nervous. You won’t hurt him—not more than you can help?” 

Forsythe had scarcely given her credit for such quick appre- 
hensiveness. 

“T shall have to hurt him a little,” he told her, apologetically. 
“This must be stitched up. I am a surgeon in a small way; and 
if you will allow me to do it now, it will be better than to wait 
some hours before the nearest doctor can be got at.” 

She acquiesced anxiously, and Forsythe prepared for the trivial 
operation. But, at his first touch upon the injured member, it 
became evident that trouble was impending. Leonard, suddenly 
roused, opened panic-stricken eyes, and displayed terror so 
ungovernable as to develop speedily into what was very near 
hysteria. Even for his age, he showed a want of pluck and self- 
control which caused Forsythe to congratulate himself inwardly 
upon his own son’s sturdier nerves; amid his cries and struggles, 
Ida’s coaxing and his mother’s attempts at restraint were equally 
unavailing ; and it was not until his small writhing limbs were 
reduced to stillness by actual physical force that Forsythe was 
able to proceed with his work. 

There was a suspicion of brutality about the scene, inevitable 
as it was, which affected him unpleasantly. When it was over, 
and Leonard, shaken still by deep sobs, lay more quietly in his 
mother’s arms, he felt a strong desire to depart without loss of 
time from the vicinity of his patient. 

“ He'll do now,” he said briefly, without looking at Mrs. Carden. 
“Put him to bed, and make him keep that foot steady, and he'll 
be all right.” 

But Ida made a sudden move forwards. 

“Open the window!” she commanded, swiftly. ‘‘ How can you 
be so stupid, Ted! She’s going to faint.” 

Mrs. Carden did not faint, however. Her hold upon the boy 
had relaxed, and her lips were bloodless; but in a moment her 
colour began to return, and she attempted an apology. 

“You must think me very weak-minded,” she protested, 
appealingly. “And you have been so kind—both of you—I don’t 
know how to thank you sufficiently. But it is terrible to see a— 
child—suffer.” 

All her prejudices forgotten, Ida’s quick sympathies leapt to 
meet the other woman in her trouble. 

“Don’t thank us!” she cried. “Or if you will, let it be by 
giving us an opportunity to help you more. It will be so nice, 
now that we can know each other.” 

If Mrz. Carden looked for a moment doubtful, her hesitation 
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was barely perceptible. Ida Forsythe’s winning warmth carried 
the day, and a new era was inaugurated. At Ida’s invitation, . 
little Leonard was carried almost daily into their sitting-room, 
the windows of which, commanding a view of the whole village 
and its happenings, offered amusement to the invalid. He proved 
to be a taking little fellow, of rather precocious intelligence; and 
Ida, who had a heart for the whole world of children, quickly 
opened its warmest recesses to his beauty and lovableness. In 
return, the boy responded to her petting like a flower to the sun- 
shine, and attached himself to her, presently, with an adoration 
so demonstrative that any ordinary mother might have been 
expected to resent what seemed like an open transfer of his 
affections to a stranger. 

Mrs. Carden, however, was apparently as far removed from 
jealousy as from most other emotions considered typically feminine. 
Through the reserve which had again replaced her expansiveness, 
Forsythe, watching her daily, was becoming convinced, against his 
will, of something abnormal in her relations with her boy. Oa her 
side it was not harshness; rather a kind of aloofness; there was 
between the two none of that passionate unity, which, in the 
earliest years of life, before the child enters consciously into the 
possession of his own personality, makes him spiritually one soul 
with his mother ; ranging her, by every force of elemental instinct, 
on his side against all the world. Leonard was physically well 
cared for, and for every necessity of daily life he turned naturally 
to his mother, but upon her tenderness he made no claim; in his 
universe she was not indispensable. She represented to him 
authority, not love; he yielded her unquestioning obedience, but 
his small joys and griefs he kept to himself, and his caresses he 
took elsewhere. Of that shrinking of which Ida had spoken, 
Forsythe saw nothing, but there was certainly on occasion an 
uneasiness ; it was as if his mother’s close scrutiny was disagree- 
able to Leonard; as if he detected antagonistic rather than 
protective qualities in her watchfulness. 

The position was perplexing, and should have been repellent, 
but here emerged one more amongst many contradictions. Mrs. 
Carden’s was no repellent personality. Reserved as she was, her 
influence was sympathetic ; though quiet she was never dull, she 
had intelligence, and was admirably well bred, and upon those with 
whom she came in contact she produced an impression of latent 
strength unconsciously invigorating. As the days went by, there 
was a just perceptible change in her. Living in close intercourse 
with Ida and her boy, the atmosphere of trustfulness and family 
affection seemed to have its definite effect. She looked happier, 
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the self-suppression which hampered in her every natural emotion 
and impulse, gave way to some slight extent. Oddly enough, it 
was with little Phil that she was seen at her best. The child, 
from the first, had an attraction for har, she had made undemon- 
strative overtures to him which had been well received, and 
between the two an instinctive understanding had sprung up 
which was altogether beyond the dull comprehension of Phil’s 
parents. 

“I don’t understand her,” Ida declared one day impatiently, at 
the close of a morning spent in the company of her neighbour. 
“ Almost living together as we do, I know her as little as we did 
at first. Ifshe wasn’t what she is, I should say there was some- 
thing wrong.” 

“There’s nothing wrong in the way you mean,” said Forsythe. 

“That’s just the point,” Ida insisted. “It’s not to be thought 
of, in connection with Mrs. Carden, and, while Leonard would 
rather be with me than with her any day, Phil seems to adore 
her ; children always know. She is incomprehensible.” 

Ida abandoned the perplexing subject in despair; but her 
wavering opinions were destined shortly to be unexpectedly fixed. 

The catastrophe, as is not unusually the case, had a ridiculously 
trivial origin. Leonard and Phil, left to their own devices for 
half an hour, were subsequently discovered by their parents, play- 
ing in a guilty stillness at one end of the room, whilst, at the 
other, a plate of fruit which had been left within their reach 
stood denuded of half its contents. 

The offence was of a type both objectionable and new, in Ida’s 
experience of nursery peccadilloes. Forbidden by Mrs. Carden’s 
presence to visit their sin equally upon the heads of both the 
culprits, she spoke to her own child, in her vexation, as she had 
scarcely ever spoken before: 

“ Phil, you are extremely naughty! How could you be so dis- 
honourable, when you were trusted alone? You deserve to be 
severely punished.” 

Phil turned very white, and his mouth quivered. He said 
nothing, however, and Mrs, Carden watched him fora moment in 
silence. 

“Are you sure that Phil had anything to do with it?” she 
asked suddenly. 

No one answered. She came to the child’s side, drawing him 
gently nearer to her. 

“Tell me, dear,” she said, “ I know you're not afraid.” 

But Phil braced his small sturdy figure obstinately, and uttered 
not a word, 
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“Leonard?” interrogated Mrs. Carden. 

Leonard burst into tears. 

“J didn’t—I didn’t,” he sobbed. “Phil took the plums and 
gave some to me—I didn’t know we ought not.” 

A look of intense bitterness hardened his mother’s face. 

“He is lying,” she said briefly. “Iam more sorry than I can 
express, Mrs. Forsythe. I should have known better than to leave 
such a temptation in his way. Come with me, Leonard.” 

At her words, the boy uttered a shrill cry of fear, and breaking 
away from her hold, flung himself upon Ida, In an access of 
terror and despair pitiful to see, he buried his face in her garments 
and clung to her; and Mrs. Forsythe’s arms went round him in a 
sheltering embrace. 

“What are you going to do with him?” she demanded 
impulsively. 

“ He has stolen and he has lied,” said Mrs. Carden. “He must 
be punished.” 

Justice and reason were on her side, But these are cold 
abstractions, and the appeal was from the helplessness of a child. 
Leonard shivered and sobbed, pressing his quivering little body 
closer to his protectress. Thrilled in every nerve by the sensation, 
Ida lost her self-control. 

“Leonard is afraid of you,” she said, ‘ You do not love him. 
Love is the only justification for punishment. You are not to be 
trusted.” 

She had uttered unforgettable words, and their effect was that 
of a blow. The two women faced each other, with the child 
between them, Ida’s breath coming unevenly and audibly as she 
held herself on the defensive. Every vestige of colour had left 
Mrs. Carden’s face, but her eyes were steady. 

“So that is what you think of me?” she said slowly. “ You— 
who have brought your child into the world to a heritage of 
happiness. Happy women are always blind. Leonard and I must 
go our own way for the future. Give him to me.” 

She spoke without resentment, in a tone of melancholy which 
disarmed Ida’s impetuous anger. As she hesitated, still demurring, 
Mrs. Carden broke into a laugh. 

“Oh, don’t be afraid,” she said, “I am not quite an inhuman 
monster, after all. Come, Leonard, Mrs. Forsythe says you are 
to be let off this time.” 

The child looked up into her face and seemed to find there 
something which reassured him, for he detached himself from 
a and, although unwillingly, accepted his mother’s proffered 

and, 
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“You see, he can trust me, if you do not,” said Mrs, Carden, 
and as he submitted to be led away, the door closed upon them 
both. 

Recounting the scene to her husband half-an-hour later, Ida 
protested hysterically that she should never know another 
moment’s peace. 

“ How can such women live!” she lamented. “TI shall never 
be able to help that poor little boy again—she will never forgive 
me! What are we todo? How are we even to stay in the same 
house, after what has happened ?” 

Forsythe was unable to offer any rational consolation. Five 
minutes and a few words, had broken down once for all the con- 
ventionality which bad bridged their intercourse with Mrs. 
Carden; and the result was a chaos where any tolerable readjust- 
ment of relations seemed impossible. 

Ida was unnerved and utterly wretched; Mrs. Carden had 
withdrawn into her own rooms, and an impenetrable silence ; and 
the very physical conditions tended to accentuate the uneasiness 
of the human factors in the case. 

All the day had been grey and misty, and with the afternoon 
the fog increased in denseness, enveloping the house on the hill- 
side in a filmy veil gradually more and more opaque, till its 
inmates were as if walled round by banks of vapour—shut into a 
complete isolation. Down through dim gulfs of space, the 
invisible sea lay still in sheets of soundless quiet; only, to an 
acute ear, the whispering of tiny wavelets along the line of the 
cliffs spoke of some suppressed disturbance of far-off deeps, which 
as evening fell, gathered into the continuous distant thunder of a 
growing ground swell. About midnight, a light uncertain wind 
relieved the stagnancy of the upper atmosphere, catching the 
house-eaves in short uncanny gusts, sweeping the fog before it, 
and gaining momentarily in strength and velocity. With the 
dawn, the approaching storm was fairly up from the west, and it 
broke in a tearing gale, with a rhythmic crashing of breakers, more 
soothing to strained nerves than the threatening stillness of the 
earlier part of the night. . 

The scene from the windows of the farm next morning was an 
unusual one, even in the experience of natives. A summer 
tempest was raging; between squalls of driving rain, a bright 
sun shone; and a high warm wind brought the great green 
waves roaring landwards, lifting their heads in giant glee at their 
own resistless force, to break in grand curves upon the jagged 
black rocks, into the seething whiteness of boiling surf. Far 
inland, flying flakes of foam bespattered the heather of the hill- 
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sides; the sea rose higher and higher, the little jetty was swept 
by the breakers, and the whole population of Polkerrian gathered 
on the quay to witness the sight. 

The storm reached a climax about mid-day, when with the turn 
of the tide it began to abate; and Forsythe, who had been 
sketching under the lee of a convenient wall, turned his thoughts 
homewards. As he began to pack up his traps, he saw, to his 
surprise, Mrs. Carden and Leonard descending the hill. The 
former wore her usual aspect of calm inscrutability ; on reaching 
the quay, she seemed to hesitate a moment, in doubt as to which 
way to turn; then directed her steps toward the wet and shining 
breakwater, where shells and pebbles, and gleaming tangles of 
brown sea-weed, marked the recent ravages of the ocean. 

What followed, happened with a rapidity which out-ran realiza- 
tion. At one moment, Forsythe was idly watching the carefal 
advance of the two, as they picked a path through the débris on 
the pier; with the next, came a sudden squall, the crash of a 
huge “ninth wave,” and both were blotted out of sight. When 
the clouds of spray cleared, Mrs. Carden, alone, still stood there. 
Her tall figure showed for an instant, upright and solitary; then, 
a fleeting glimpse of something black appeared above the heaving 
surface of the water within the haven; with a desperate plunge, 
she flung herself where it was vanishing. 

A shout went up from the onlookers on the quay. Forsythe 
was aware of confusion, clamour and excitement, of women rushing 
with terrified faces from the cottages, of a launching of boats and 
flinging of buoys, of the sting of sea-water and surf, of violent 
physical exertion, and a sense of doing ten men’s work ; finally, of 
a sudden stillness in a quiet room, of a bd by which he stood 
with cut hands and dripping garments; and on the bed—a small, 
motionless form. 

Leonard’s brief and troubled pilgrimage was ended. He lay 
with his dark lashes on his white cheeks, and his wet curls 
streaking a forehead scarred with an ugly bruise; no death from 
drowning this; a blow on the head from rock or buttress had 
made a swift end, and his mother might have spared herself the 
useless heroism of the leap which had carried her to his rescue, 
and from which, under the hands of the women, she was now 
slowly struggling back to consciousness. So far, indeed, had she 
followed her child across the dim frontiers of eternity, that it was 
late afternoon before the trembling spark of life, recalled, glowed 
steadily ; and Ida could leave her. 

“She is asleep,” was her answer to Forsythe’s anxious inquiry. 
“And when she awakes—how is she to be told?” 
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The telling was a thing which Forsythe would not have cared 
to face. But it fell out, in the event, as strangly and unexpectedly 
as everything else connected with the history. Ida’s careful 
preparing of the way, her tangle of consolatory words, were 
equally swept aside. 

“Ts Leonard dead? Thank God!” said Leonard’s mother. 

Mrs. Carden was glad the child was dead, Ida declared after- 
wards, in painful horror. She had given the Almighty thanks for 
it, although she had risked her own life for his, She was a 
hateful and unnatural woman, and Mrs, Forsythe only hoped she 
would never see her again. 

In effect, their association was now rapidily drawing to a close. 
Many green graves of those whom the ocean had taken lay in the 
keeping of the little grey church on the hill; and thither, three 
days later, on a still afternoon of summer, Leonard was carried 
over the scented heather to his burial, whilst the sky canopied his 
last path with glory, and the sea made liquid organ-music for a 
lament, and up and down the face of the cliffs the white gulls 
wailed responses. Following the coffin of the stranger-child, the 
dark-eyed Cornish mothers wept; but Mrs. Carden had not a 
tear. On the morrow she departed; one brief letter of farewell 
announced her arrival at a London hotel, and silence followed; 
silence through which, after a while, it became apparent that the 
severance of the lives whose ways for a space had crossed so 
strangely, was to be final and complete. 

* * * * * 

Five years later, the illness of a favourite model took Forsythe 
on a visit to an East-end hospital. His underground train drew 
up até Cannon Street, and a lady in the uniform of a district nurse 
entered the carriage. In spite of the lapse of time and the 
difference of dress Forsythe recognised her at once, and in 4 
moment it was evident that the recognition was mutual. 

“Mr, Forsythe?” said she. 

“Mrs, Carden,” responded Forsythe. 

“ Not now,” she demurred; and he wondered what new twist in 
the maze of circumstance could reconcile her present appearance 
with the fact of a re-marriage. 

She began to talk, making enquiries concerning Ida and Phil 
which betrayed the accuracy of her recollections; but Forsythe, 
on his side, found the conversational path beset with pitfalls. 
Between what was safe to say, and what to leave unsaid, few 
words seemed wisest; and it was evident, after the first, that 
she too felt an inevitable awkwardness. The train ran into 
St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, and both rose simultaneously. 
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“You get out here?” she asked. 
Forsythe assented. A moment later they stood together on 
the empty platform. 

Then Mrs. Carden seemed to take a resolution. 

“Mr. Forsythe,” said she, “I have something I should like to 
tell you. Can you spare me just five minutes?” 

A vacant bench was near at hand, and Forsythe followed her to 
it. Here, amid the grime and gloom of the echoing station, in 
sentences punctuated by the jarring inrush of perpetual trains, 
he felt that he was to learn the significance of the drama, one act 
of which had been played out under far-away Cornish skies, to the 
roll of Atlantic breakers. 

“Have you ever heard of the Craven case?” asked Mrs. Carden 
abruptly. 

Forsythe remembered vaguely the cause célebre to which she 
referred. An unhappy story of fraud and forgery, it had made a 
stir in the world at the time, and he endeavoured to recall its 
details. 

“T was Henry Craven’s wife,” said the woman at his side, “and 
Leonard was his son.” 

Her profile was turned towards Forsythe; it seemed to him 
that her features, though worn, had lost much of their former 
hardness of expression, and the tone in which she made her 
statement, with all that it implied of tragedy, conveyed no 
feelings more bitter than those of pity and regret. 

“TI was married at twenty,” she said. “At twenty, most girls 
are not critical of character. And I loved my husband; he 
was good to me, and we were very happy together, even after I 
began to see, in little ways, that his standard in many things was 
not my own. But then embarrassments began. He was not one 
to face trouble ; it deteriorated him ; and he shirked his difficulties 
at first, and then took ways to mend them which compelled 
concealment. I knew little of business, and he kept his affairs 
from me; if I grew anxious and tried to enquire, he lied to me— 
he lied again and again. Sometimes I found him out, and when I 
did not, I was never free from suspicions. He seemed to grow 
afraid of me, too, and worse things followed. It may have been 
my fault; he wanted sympathy, no doubt, and from me, he could 
not get it honestly, and so he went—elsewhere. And then— 
suddenly—there was the great crash, and all the world, as well as 
I, knew that my husband was dishonoured.” 

Forsythe respected her silence. 

“Leonard was born a week after his father was sent to penal 
servitude,” she went on, in 2 voice once more firm. “It seemed to 
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me that God had sent him from heaven to save me from despair. 
He was like an angel-baby—you remember how beautiful he was, 
And to me, he was the whole of life. I had been dragged through 
such blackness, that his innocence became my one point of light. 
He was so wonderful, this little mysterious creature, given to my 
safe-keeping! I know I longed for his first imperfect words, for 
the first hint of his dawning self-consciousness; I felt him so 
completely my own, my little son! But when I thought that 
life had exhausted its terrors for me, I was wrong. The timo 
came when a creeping dread slowly invaded me. Leonard was 
the son of his father, after all. His beautiful little body was 
mine; but by degrees, through looks and words and trifling 
actions, it was forced in upon me that his soul was his father’s. 
And my eyes once opened were made keen by apprehension. I 
saw how Leonard’s faults were his father’s in miniature; he had 
the same weaknesses, the same want of straight-forwardness, the 
same tendency to deception and dishonesty—he was untruthful 
and untrustworthy from the first, I did my best. I lived with 
him and for him; I changed my name, and hid myself in quiet 
places, keeping him from every influence but my own—he never 
even hada nurse. I may have been wrong; in my anxiety I was 
perhaps too severe; your wife blamed me! And in any case, it 
was all useless. Tho boy himself could not be made to understand, 
it was as if he had come into the world without a moral sense. 
Oh! that has been the worst of all, to know that he did not 
understand, that he only thought me unloving and unkind, that 
he feared me—me, his mother! ... Those days at Polkerrian 
were agony—when I had another mother and child perpetually 
before my eyes, when I had to see day by day what that love 
might be which in my own case was distorted in all its natural 
uses... Mr. Forsythe, I went through hell. A convict’s sox, 
with the time rapidly approaching when he must inevitably come 
within his father’s influence, what future had Leonard which could 
be faced without dread, what had I to hope for him? For a while 
things went better—your wife seemed to discover a way with him 
which I had not been able to find; and then—you remember what 
happened. The day that I knew my child safe in the hands of a 
merciful God, I was released from torment.” 

“Yet you tried to save him?” Forsythe reminded her. 

“Tnstinet,” she told him. “The natural mother-instinct, which 
no amount of unnatural misery can eradicate. And indeed—for 
myself also, I should have been glad if everything could have been 
ended there and then. But that wasn’t to be.” 
She rose and picked up her nurse’s black bag. 
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“That is my story,” she said. “Will you tell your wife, 
Mr. Forsythe? I have often thought of her, and hoped that one 
day she would be able to remember me more kindly.” 

“ Shall I not also tell her that she may look forward to seeing 
you?” he asked. 

Mrs. Craven shook her head. 

“T don’t live your life,” she said. “ My husband is dead; his 
health broke down in prison, and I lived with him for a year after 
his release, and nursed him to the end. I ama worker now; I 
can help the women and children a little, and my place is witk 
them, I have no part anywhere else,” 

“You work, then in time you will find peace,” said Forsythe. 
“Time and work are the great healers.” 

The light of a strange exultation broke over her face as she 
gazed at him. 

“Peace, yes, that too may come some day,” she said slowly, 
“but it is not for me now or here. On every side, the tumult of 
the great world-conflict calls me; I feel myself a force, however 
microscopic, in the eternal struggle, the struggle between good 
and evil, right and wrong—God and the devil, if you like to name 
it so. Between the blind forces of evolution and heredity, and 
man’s free-will and his self-conscious soul. When I think of 
Leonard’s inheritance, can I stand aside? My part is to fight, to 
fight to the latest breath for the good, for the right, for God, for 
the souls to be saved! Peace I have not! but for the present, 
strength—and hope for the hereafter.” 

Katuarine I’, Hitus. 














Au Aerial Survey of Loudon. 





On a wintry day near the close of last year a dense pall of cloud 
lay over London, and a keen east wind sweeping every street and 
rendering all things grey and gloomy, froze the passengers in the 
streets. Being the time of Christmas holidays and moreover the 
slack hour of the afternoon the West End was comparatively quiet. 
Still there was the habitual busy scene in front of the Marble 
Arch. The main traffic rolling east and west struggled as ever 
with the impetuous streams invading it from north and south, and 
policemen in pairs were sufficiently occupied in checking disorder. 

It wanted a few minutes of half-past two when a sudden and 
unwonted distraction caused a momentary pause among the crowd. 
A sharp and stunning report rang out in the frosty air, wakening 
echoes which rattled smartly off the surrounding buildings and 
causing cab horses to prick their ears, while pigeons fluttered 
round alarmed. But the heavy lumbering of drays and omnibuses 
quickly quenched the sound, which thus at this point passed 
without further notice. 

It was different, however, a little way off in the comparative 
seclusion of the Park. Near the Grosvenor Gate entrance two 
gardeners occupied in sweeping the walks stopped their work to 
look around and wonder from which direction had come the sharp 
short boom which had startled them, while two constables hurried 
across Park Lane to learn if anyone had been discharging firearms 
behind the near houses. 

Inside the lodge at Stanhope Gate, the gate-keeper, with closed 
doors and engaged at his dinner, heard the sound so loudly that 
he attributed it to the crashing down of a load of metal in the 
roadway hard by. 

Further on, near Hyde Park Corner, a coustable having a clear 
look around him vaguely located the general direction whence the 
sound proceeded but saw nothing, and it was not till another 
policeman coming up from the central part of the Park told of his 
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having sighted a balloon that the cause of the general wonder was 
explained. It had been announced that I should be experimenting 
with sound signals over London, yet the explosion heard was 
in no case associated with this announcement simply because it 
seemed to come from anywhere rather than from the sky. 

Let us consider the cause of this. To the acronauts a thousand 
feet aloft the report which was fired only sixty feet below them 
was a mere crack like that of a pistol, which for all that the ear 
could tell might have come from anywhere, but instantly following 
the initial sound was a “ whirr” as ofa multitude of ghostly wings 
sweeping past and fading out in distance overhead. This 
mysterious effect was simply the echo of the explosion dying away 
in the hollow and open globe above, and the same effect may be 
imitated any day by a shout or a clap of the hand inside any 
dome-shaped building. It was not till after the expiration of 
some two seconds that the full burst of sound thundered back from 
the earth, lingering on in echoes that palpitated in what may be 
described as regular ripples of sound gradually growing feebler 
until they merged in the general uproar which was constantly 
rising up from the streets below and filling all the air. From 
this it will be seen that sound, which is usually so largely influenced 
by the wind, was in the present case mainly made manifest by the 
neighbourhood of some surface off which its waves could be reflected 
in force. The tremendous explosion of gun-cotton in the sky 
spending itself in the empty air was so trivial in its direct effect 
upon observers a thousand feet below that the ear neglected it, 
end only heeded the echoes which, crowding in off surrounding 
buildings, gave the impression that the sound had really come 
from somewhere on the ground. 

To observers below the effect of the aerial cannonade which has 
been described, and was repeated at intervals, was always essentially 
the same, and extending to long ranges chiefly revealed those 
accidental atmospheric conditions which aided or interfered with 
the distant hearing of the reports so tested. It was, however, 
when other sounds and lesser rising from the ground were studied 
in the sky that much more of an instructive nature was gathered 
relating to the circulation of air above the house-tops. Throughout 
the whole of the time during which the London area was being 
traversed overhead the noise of the streets already alluded to was 
a ceaseless even rumble which might be compared to that of a 
cornmill, or to the running of machinery as heard at a little 
distance. 

Not, however, that this describes all that could be noticed, for 
mingling with this general drone, other and less vague sounds 
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could be detected; for instance, at one time there was an im- 
pression irresistibly suggestive of a vast kettle boiling briskly, so 
that you seemed to hear the pent up struggles of its steam and 
the very rattle of the lid. But though the tumult was unceasing 
and universal, it was far from uniform in quality, being at one 
period raucous and grating, at another rather soft and soothing. 
This was particularly so as the afternoon wore on and the western 
limits of the town were reached. It was then as though the swell 
of the great organ previously open had been closed. The whistles 
from Paddington hard below us, shorn of their screeching, were 
short and stifled. Starting engines transformed their habitual 
snorting into mere soft sighing, and the angry crashing of shunting 
trucks was no more than as the tinkling fall of tiles on pavement. 

A little later, as we sailed over Chiswick, it was hard to convince 
ourselves that sundry wooden sounding blows which fell not 
unpleasantly upon the ear were really the crashing of Thorny- 
croft’s cyclopean hammers busy with the bnilding of big steam 
launches and torpedo boats. The same story had been told by 
the clocks striking the hour, which, in place of a noisy jangling 
multitude, were but few and faint, though probably scores might 
have been reckoned within earshot, and the same deadening 
effect was also noted in a peal of bells that broke out in chime; 
their mellow music being borne aloft not only in tones extremely 
soft but fluctuating greatly, rising and falling after thecharacteristic 
manner of bells, changing quickly and as though in rhythm. 

The real teaching of all this was obvious, being evidence 
scarcely to be mistaken, first that the observed state of the 
atmosphere had changed in passing from the East End to the 
West, and secondly that the air streams were complex, varying 
continually in ways that must largely influence conditions affect- 
ing the welfare of the great city. Of these streams in their 
broader aspect, and so far as their mere direction was concerned, 
we had from the first had other and obvious indications which it 
is time we should examine, taking them in due sequence. 

Rising first into the sky in the crowded area of the far East of 
London, and maintaining for the most part a flight at a height 
varying from one thousand to fifteen hundred feet, it was easy to 
trace the movement of the air in the trend of the smoke of 
domestic chimneys below and to note how, carried hither and 
thither on a thousand conflicting streams playing about the 
housetops, it was presently borne in a westerly direction 
approximating to the balloon’s path, with, however, a certain 
hesitancy, as though partly drawn, as is very commonly the case, 
to seek the bed of the neighbouring river. The smoke was soon 
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dissipated in a general murkiness that overhung this part of the 
town, brooding closely and gloomily above the housetops. 

But in the neighbourhood of the Commercial Road a solitary 
chimney stack upreared itself to a lofty height above all surround- 
ing buildings, and from this a column of white smoke ascending 
far into the sky—to a height indeed not vastly inferior to our 
own—could be examined separately and with great distinctness. 
The first peculiarity to bo remarked was the fact that, though the 
speed of the wind at our level was some ten miles an hour, this 
elongated steady column remained for a considerable time simply 
drawn out in one straight line practically vertical throughout its 
entire length. As with a sudden impulse, however, the slender 
pillar now slanted with the wind, and, a mowent later, caught in 
an eddy, twisted itself intoa corkscrew. Then smitten apparently 
with some downdraught it assumed a mushroom shaped head 
which presently broke off and gradually vanished into thin air. 

Meanwhile the balloon, sweeping upwards to 1700 feet, entered 
the outskirts of the cloud canopy which that day lay all over the 
south of England, and it became at once possible to note—what 
was unnoticeable from below—that the Jower surface of the cloud 
was not levelled but formed itself into deep, steep hanging 
curtains of mist arranged in long parallel lines across the direction 
of the wind, so that ahead and astern the view to the aeronauts 
was obscured by cloud, while between the fog banks long passages 
of clear air opened up on the right hand and on the left. This 
was precisely the state of things very frequently observed by the 
meteorologist kite fliers, who state that a kite as it rises and 
disappears in the lower surface of clouds generally reappears 
possibly two or three times before it is finally lost to sight, and 
here too is the explanation of the fact recorded in the commence- 
ment of our narrative that the low flying balloon was visible from 
the middle of Hyde Park but unseen either from the Marble 
Arch or from Hyde Park Corner. Moreover we have here a fact 
which enables us to interpret what we may observe when a 
descending London fog first settles down on the streets. The 
gradual obscuration, it may be noted, is then for a while inter- 
mittent, At one moment the roofs are veiled by a curtain of 
mist, which presently draws off, but only to be followed by 
another and another until the denser body of the fog has finally 
settled down on the ground. 

Ere we wero actually lost in the cloud, and while there was 
yet a clear view of the whole depth—approximately that of half 
a mile—betwoen ourselves and the earth, paper tell-tales, made 
to float downwards with various speeds, were let fall, and invari- 
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ably as these descended they lagged behind, not gradually but 
impulsively, showing that the lower air, though moving in the 
same general direction, was drifting in distinct streams, each 
decreasing in speed in proportion to their altitude. Presently 
the balloon itself took a downward course, and then at intervals 
these slower currents, generally shallow, were encountered by the 
car, and were made manifest by a breath of air—generally wholly 
absent in aerial travel—fanning the cheek. It will be understood 
that to the aeronauts borne along in the general movement of 
the air each lower current naturally appeared as a breeze heading 
us back. 

These simple observations revealed a condition of things in the 
skies of London which might be regarded as strictly normal. 
There had been settled quiet weather of a definite type for 
several days, and the air, with little movement in it, was simply 
that of a dry, cold east wind, increasing somewhat in speed as 
higher levels were reached, and carrying along the vast unbroken 
canopy of cloud in one even sweep. 

But on the following day, at the same hour, a change had 
manifested itself—not in the course of the balloon, which, once 
again rising to the same general level, that of about two thousand 
feet, took almost identically the same route, so that it passed the 
Marble Arch, ten miles from the start, not a thousand feet away 
from its track of the previous day—but the cloud canopy had 
become dissipated and the lower winds were behaving very 
differently from the previous day. The ground current was fast 
and fitful, blowing in gusts that rendered the inflation of the 
balloon a task of some difficulty, and once in the sky the tell-tale 
missives began to disport themselves in eccentric fashion. At 
first these positively forged ahead, outstripping us in some 
exceptionally fast air stream. But this was only for a while. 
Ere St. Paul’s was reached—and we passed almost directly over- 
head, not four hundred yards above its golden cross—the lower 
wind was blowing somewhat athwart our own true course. 

The fact was first detected in this way. A large flock of 
pigeons below us were seen flying over the far side of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and were naturally taken for the birds which make 
the cathedral their sanctuary. A minute later, when the balloon 
was over Ludgate Hill, the flock, lower now, was close over the 
western end of Queen Victoria Street, and though keeping level 
with ourselves was edging off towards the river, their wings 
flapping and flashing in the sunlight. Thence they streamed on 
towards Blackfriars Bridge, but in a curiously steadfast flight, 
ever dropping lower and lower, the very strangeness of which 
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manoeuvre suddenly revealed the fact that they were not pigeons 
at all, nor birds of any sort, but simply a sheaf of advertising 
leaflets which had been cast overboard a few minutes before, and 
which, floating and fluttering and keeping near together, closely 
simulated the flapping of wings. The simple interpretation of 
their movement was, of course, that while at 1800 feet the wind 
swept on as ever into the west, the lower streams set many points 
south of east. 

Yet more marked divergence was noted when London had been 
left behind. Cloudlets flying below and across our path sought 
the south, and presently, when we passed over a windmill planted 
in the midst of open country beneath, it was observed that as it 
revolved it set its sails nearly square to the north. And not 
only was there a diverse wind below us, but the level at which 
it blew was always clearly defined, for a ball of crumpled paper 
let fall would invariably descend in an unwavering line till it 
reached the lower drift. Here, however, it would suddenly spin, 
and then start aside whirled away on its new course. 

One or two observations more only are needed to complete our 
aerial survey. Twice again, on successive days, starting from 
the same point in the far limit of the East End, the balloon, 
flying at the same general height, took the same identical course 
with such minute accuracy that on each occasion it made a bee- 
line for St Paul’s, once actually threatening to dash itself against 
the dome, and thence on westward till Hyde Park was reached, 
at which point, however, the highway of the winds seemed to 
divide itself into two branches, and chance directed that on one 
day the balloon, taking the left hand route, sailed away for 
Windsor Park, while on the morrow, veering to the right, it 
landed far away in Buckinghamshire. 

Here was very remarkable proof of a long enduring wind—be 
it noted an east wind—which, hailing perhaps from across a 
whole continent, was keeping, at a certain chosen height over 
London, throughout one week at least a course as rigidly true as 
if laid down by line of rails. Certainly Father Thames did not 
flow within his banks more steadfastly than this, and there was 
the feeling that whatever purpose the river fulfilled in cleansing 
the material pollution of the teeming city, a like function was 
performed with respect to the pollution of the air, and a thousand- 
fold more thoroughly, by the far wider and faster flood sweeping 
overhead. The proof of this was borne in upon the voyagers, 
who beheld the dense reek from unnumbered poisoned outlets 
pouring into the air, while not the slightest taint of smoke 
reached them even in their passage over the foulest parts of the 
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town, and it was the same when its uttermost limits had been 
reached. Away over the garden grounds of Acton and the rich 
pastures beyond Harrow must have been passing the impure 
gaseous products gathered up and poured into the air from all 
the town, yet this was wholly imperceptible, and nothing was 
apparent to the eye save the low murky veil of smoke left behind, 
outspread above the houses but ever wasting in the breeze, 
forming and as quickly passing away without accumulation like 
the night cap on the mountain. 

The mode in which the flood aloft was drawing off the aery 
refuse was made strikingly manifest. The manner in which light 
floating bodies fell to earth has been sufficiently described. But 
they did not always fall. Here and there—though where could 
never be predicted—fragments of paper or down would fly briskly 
upward on what are aptly termed chimney currents, slender and 
soon passed, but betraying the multitude of tributaries con- 
stituting the general updraught which, rising off streets and 
roofs, penetrated far into the sky. The long drawn column of 
smoke from the isolated chimney stack already described had of 
course been evidence of the same kind, ‘only its heavy visible 
particles could not show the height to which the vertical shafts 
of air ascended. 

Our survey has now dealt, cursorily indeed, with a short week 
of weather which in our meteorological reports would be described 
as a period in which an anticyclone was holding its position over 
the British Isles, and which Londoners themselves, with many 
plaints, would term, as we have already done, a spell of keen, 
ungenial wind rendering all things grey and gloomy —that 
particular wind, in fact, which has been declared neither fit for 
man nor beast. We, however, can picture it otherwise. Winds, 
especially sea breezes, are as a general rule strongly felt in 
a river estuary. Indeed, even where there is little wind else- 
where, there is often a strong current through a river valley or 
channel. Thus Mr. Dines in his recent report to the Meteoro- 
logical Society has shown how air will move “through a gap” 
even when there is absolute calm elsewhere, And doubtless every 
Londoner has had practical proof of the same fact when, even 
on a still day, he has found it necessary to hold his hat on while 
crossing Westminster Bridge. When, therefore, it happens that 
the wind is in the east, it is clear that a true sea breeze sweeping 
up the whole length of the estusry of the Thames and freshening 
with the flood of every tide, reaches London with its fullest force. 
Nor is this all; for on either side of the river, on the one side 
over the Essex flats, and on the other along the marshes of the 
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northern margin of Kent, an easterly gale will ride on unchecked 
till it meets its first obstacles in the high ground around Sydenham 
to the south, and to the north, that of Highgate and Highbury. 
From hence, within the rampart of hills surrounding London, 
a broad tide of air—much of which would otherwise pass outside 
the limits of the town—is deflected over the housetops in con- 
verging streams, some of which we have now been able to trace. 

It happened that on two previous occasions the writer had 
unique opportunities of investigating how the air streams are 
wont to play around and above St. Paul’s; one of the:e was a 
summer night, a warm still night in June, when the drowsy air 
scarcely made itself felt in Ludgate Hill, more particularly at 
midnight. 

At the same hour, however, the summit of the cathedral having 
been climbed, it was found that above the Golden Gallery a cool 
fresh wind was blowing steadily and with great force »nd subse- 
quent observations have proved that such a night wind 1, »ommonly 
experienced at the same height. 

The other occasion when, as hinted, instructive indications 
were gained was when experiments were being made with toy 
balloons weighted till, being reduced to the specific gravity of 
the air, they had no tendency either to rise or fall. Once again 
it was the region of St. Paul’s, and the hour scon after dawn, 
when, as judged by the behaviour of one of the balloonettes, the 
air was in a state of indecision. 

Suddenly, however, as if seized by sudden inspiration, one 
little missive, starting from the pavement of the churchyard, 
swirled aloft with such determined purpose that, disappearing 
above the house-tops, it refused to come to earth again till it had 
travelled miles down over the river and far beyond the last limits 
of the town. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that, were like observations 
to be systematically made over other parts of London, similar 
characteristic conditions would be discovered, and material could 
be gathered for laying down the course and constancy of principal 
upper air streams on which the health of the Metropolis must so 
largely depend. Further, it need hardly be pointed out that a 
better knowledge and due appreciation of them might lead toa 
mitigation of fog and smoke and the host of other less obvious, 
but no lees real, evils which have been the horitage of those once 
fair slopes of Thames’ side ever since they have borne the burden 
of the great city, 
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Che Suowdrop Mound, 


In the golden days of long ago, a great tribe of boys and girls 
used to gather in an old Irish house for the summer holidays. 
Delightful was the wide flower garden where we helped the aunts 
to pick York and Lancaster roses; but even more delightful the 
walled fruit garden, a paradise where the soft Irish sunshine made 
the seasons lose count of time, and apples and strawberries, in my 
memory at least, were all ripe together, while primroses starred 
the long grass of the paddock outside! 

But most delightful of all were the thickets of flowering shrubs 
in the park, and the Snowdrop Mound that rose in a far-away 
corner. There we could play at endless games, known only to 
ourselves, without fear of disturbance or criticism. Now and 
then, it is true, a “grown-up” would stray out of the remote 
world of men and women, and be permitted of grace to enter into 
our fellowship, but always as a secret; when we all met at the 
long luncheon table, no look of confidence showed that we took 
more interest in our late playfellow than in any other of the kind, 
incomprehensible, grown-up people, who helped us to pudding and 
roast mutton; or if our playfellow betrayed the secret of where 
she had spent the morning, we never knew it. We had learnt 
the need of care in admitting grown-ups into our mysteries by a 
bitter experience. Once upon a time a young uncle had beguiled 
us into confidence, and then had related with shouts of laughter 
to a whole table full of “ grown-ups,” how he had joined with 
fair Rosamond, David and Jonathan, and the Duke of Wellington, 
in rescuing Fatima from Bluebeard’s palace. We learned wisdom 
from that dreadful laughter. 

The very best of our games were played on the odd steep little 
hill that in spring was white with nodding snowdrops. It was 
overgrown with slim self-sown beeches and sycamores, and it was 
splendid to pretend that these were ranks of defenders, whether 
Roundhead soldiers or Zulu warriors, and to charge up-hil! against 
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them with stout ash spears cut in the coppice by the brook. It 
happened, one day, that the battle on the Snowdrop Mound was 
more furious than usual; the garlands we had woven as military 
scarfs lay withered and trampled under our feet, as we yelled and 
pranced over the mound among our stubborn foemen. And then 
silence suddenly fell on us, for we saw a lady coming to us through 
the trees. 

We stood motionless and suspicious, waiting to see if the new- 
comer might be trusted. We never knew nor cared who the 
“rown-ups ” in the house might be—there were young men and 
maidens constantly coming and going, we never asked their 
names, and if by any rare chance we took an interest in them 
we gave them names of our own. 

So it was nothing that this lady was a stranger to us; she 
might bea person of authority all the same, and we waited silently 
to know. She was very, very pretty, she had no hat on, and the 
sunshine flickered down through the leaves and made her hair 
gleam like gold, and her frock was a soft shimmery green, prettier 
than Aunt Mabel’s garden-party gown. She came towards us 
silently, gravely, and there was a displeased look on her lovely 
face that made us all feel guilty of something, we did not know 
what, And then Nancy, who always had a tender conscience, 
darted to meet her, crying, “ Were we making too much noise, 
were we naughty?” 

The lady looked at her. “I don’t like ugly noises,” she said. 
She was wonderfully pretty! Fiddie, the two year old baby, 
scrambled to her feet, putting up his soft lips and chirping to be 
kissed in a way that everyone found irresistible. The lady stood 
still and looked down at him. ‘“ We won’t make any more noise 
if you'll stop and play with us,” said Nancy, who was always our 
spokeswoman, “ Fiddie wants you, he is asking you to kiss him,” 
and we all eagerly, yet a little shyly, echoed, “ Do stop and play 
with us,” 

“T don’t like noise, or untidy people, or withered flowers,” 
repeated the lady, a little pettishly, and even the boys’ hands 
stole up and stroked back their tumbled curls and pulled their ties 
straight, while two or three slipped back and began to collect 
the broken lances and withered garlands that littered the 
ground. 

The lady watched, and suddenly she began to smile, and her 
eyes shone like «wo blue stars, and she stooped down and lifted 
Fiddie in her arms and kissed him. We all gathered round and 
she began to sing. ‘Come to a smoother place,” she said, staying 
in her song a moment, “and I will show you a prettier game than 
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yours.” Wo trooped after her as she moved down the hill, carrying 
the child on her arm and singing as she went, to a little lawn 
bowered in with thickets of lilacs and laburnum. 

There she began to dance, and we all took hands and danced 
too, echoing the songs she sang, though the words were in a 
strange language. All the afternoon we danced among the 
flowers and were never tired, and then, as it grow late, the lady 
cried: “ Now we will play follow my leader,” and danced away 
before us still singing, and we followed singing too, in and out 
among the trees till we were back by the Snowdrop Mound, and 
circled round it once, and twice, and then—the spell of delight 
was broken by an every-day voice, and far off was nurse, hurrying 
across the park, calling as she came. 

“Don’t mind her, please don’t stop,” we entreated, and the 
lady, who had hesitated and looked distressed, took up her song 
again and we moved on as before. The sun was setting, the air 
was full of the damp sweet smell of hay, and clouds of gnats were 
swarming out from the thick trees, As nurse came towards us 
she plucked a branch and fanned away the midges. “Come in, 
children!” she cried, and beckoned with hor leafy fan and shook 
it at us as though she intended to involve midges and naughty 
children in one common destruction. Our playfellow looked over 
her shoulder at nurse brandishing her bough, and a frown crossed 
her lovely forehead, then she set Fiddie on the ground and turned 
sadly away from us. 

‘Come again to-morrow,” we called, in chorus, but she did not 
look back, and passed out of sight among the trees. 

“Never did I know such children,” cried nurse, coming up 
panting ; “your teas have been waiting this hour past—and here 
is baby a-sitting on the grass that’s thick with dew! What is it, 
my lamb?” she continued, picking up Fiddie who struggled and 
whimpered to get out of her arms and follow his play-fellow. 
“Have you lost your wreath of flowers? Why, you smell of roses 
like a regular posy your little self,” and she kissed him again and 
again, and we all went in to tea. 

And that was the end. No lovely lady came to play with us 
on the morrow, and though we went softly every day to the 
Snowdrop Mound we never saw her again. But we never romped 
there, because it was there she had stood when she said she did 
not like noisy children ; and when we all went away to our homes 
Nancy wove a wreath of forget-me-nots and hung it on the 
central tree, on the chance that some day our lovely lady might 
come back and see that we had not forgotten her. 

Twenty years after I was once more in Ireland, but it was now 
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my babies who played with their cousins among the haycocks, 
while Fiddie, who walked beside me, was now called Fortescue, 
and was a tall Oxford scholar who had just gained the Newdigate. 
We strolled along talking of the old days that he pretended he 
could remember, till we came near the Snowdrop Mound, and he 
strayed up on it among the trees, while I waited to talk with an 
old haymaker who had seen the park grass mown for eighty years 
past. “Sure, Master Fortescue is grown intoa grand gentleman,” 
he said admiringly, looking after the tall figure and sunny curls 
of my pet cousin. 

“He is, indeed, Dennis, and he'll be a famous one before long, 
I hope, and a poet,” I said proudly. 

“Tndeed and I would have said that myself,” said the old man, 
musingly. “ He has the eyes that soe far, the good people will 
have kissed him.” 

“The fairies?” I cried. “ Whata pretty idea! Tell me now, 
Dennis, do you believe in the fairies ?” 

“Ts it 1?” he asked. “ Why, sure I did be seeing them often 
and often when I was a strip of a boy, dancing on the rath beyant 
there, and playing on their gold harps, but I couldn’t be seeing 
them now, they have no liking for grey hair, those that dwe!l in 
Tir na n-ogue” (the land of youth). 

“Oh, I wish I had seen them!” I cried. “I had no idea 
the Snowdrop Mound was a fairy rath. We used to play 
there when we were children; why was it we didn’t see tho 
fairies ?” 

“And how is it you know you haven't seen them?” he 
answered gravely. 

“Oh, but we really never saw any tiny people with red caps, 
that’s what we ought to have looked for, isn’t it?” 

“Ah, tis the Leprechaun you are talking about, and not the 
Shee at all,” he said, lowering his voice. “’Tis the Shee that 
have their palace in the rath, But sure, barring that they are 
grander to look at than any one, there’s no differ between them 
and you and me, asking your pardon for evening myself to your 
ladyship, so why wouldn’t you have scen them many a time and 
never known them for the Shee at all?” 

My thoughts drifted idly back over our childish days on the 
Snowdrop Mound, while I smiled at the pretty fancy of the old 
man, when suddenly with an odd thrill I remembered the lovely 
lady who kissed Fiddie and danced with us all that summer 
afternoon—suppose she was nota visitor at the house after all, 
suppose—oh, nonsense! But why had she gone away sorrowfully 
when nurse called us? Grown-up ladies generally stopped and 
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talked to nurse—this lady had hurried away as though she were 
frightened. I laughed a little when I remembered how nurse had 
brandished her green bough; and I looked up into the tree against 
which I was leaning. It was the tree from which nurse had 
broken the branch, and I saw that it was a mountain ash, the 
mystic rowan tree that breaks all spells and that even the fairies 
fear. 


DorotHeA TOWNSHEND. 














[ 481 ] 


Che Roman in England. 


——— 


“Move on!” says the City policeman, curtly, without taking the 
trouble to show the way, and the Italian with his barrow slowly 
moves a few yards up the street, where it comes to a standstill 
again when the constable is seen to move in the contrary 
direction. 

There was a time—no doubt the policeman has heard of it 
when he was on friendlier terms with ice-cream vendors than he 
ia now—when the Roman was not so easily moved from place 
to place; when Boadicea and her two hundred and sixty-three 
thousand warriors said “ move on!” to the obstinate fellows who 
did not budge an inch. They meant to stay, though after a while 
they thought better of it and unaccountably moved away of their 
own accord, and for centuries did not come back. ‘This is all 
in accordance with the rule laid down by Carlyle in ‘Sartor 
Resartus:’ Give the one mana blue coat and helmet, and the 
other man in shoddy must move on. In former ages, when he 
wore the helmet and tunic, the ancestor of the man in blue moved 
before him pretty quickly—an amusing instance of the revenge 
brought by time. One may almost lay a wager that hardly one 
of the uneducated Italians with organs or ice-cream barrows 
knows that their ancestors’ word was law in these streets in the 
time when London was called Augusta. 

If they know it, the argument would not avail to soften the 
heart of the stern policeman. We have no use for fallen great- 
ness, When Richard Cromwell was a poor forgotten old gentleman, 
of whose existence nobody was particularly aware, he once had to 
attend at Westminster asa witness ina law-suit, and the presiding 
judge gave him fruit and wine in a private room and a seat of 
honour in the body of the Court. It was handsomely done of the 
judge, but there was no precedent for it and it depended entirely 
on his good humour; if his breakfast had disagreed with him, or 
something had gone wrong at home before he came to West- 
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minster, he would perhaps have treated the poor old Protector 
like any other poor witness, on the plea that the law is no respecter 
of persons; and he would have been equally right—which is the 
happy prerogative of judges. 

But if a descendant of the Caesars, who ruled over Great Britain, 
causes a humble obstruction in the streets through which his 
forefathers proudly marched, he must not expect cake and wine at 
Marylebone or Clerkenwell. It would be picturesque and pleasing, 
but we grown-up people have a prejudice against the dainty wares 
he sells or against the music he makes, though one does not 
remember that when we were more familiar with the Romans, and 
even spoke and wrote their language so many hours a day, we 
ever thought of treating the friendly ice-merchant with any 
special respect on that account. When we grow older we forget 
the Romans more and more; witness the following historical 
incident. 

Waiting one day in Whitehall for an audience of the Duke of 
York, Mr. Samuel Pepys learnt accidentally, to his surprise 
and disgust, how ignorant high officials sometimes can be, for 
on the 4th of July, 1663, he made the following entry in his 
diary :— 

“This day in the Duke’s chamber there being a Roman story in the 
hangings, and upon the standard written these four letters, §.P.Q.R., 
Sir George Oarteret came to me to know what the meaning of those four 


letters were; which ignorance is not to be borne in a Privy Councellor, 
methinks, what a schoolboy should be whipt for not knowing.” 


Gently, Mr. Pepys! These once magical letters often recall, 
by the merest association of ideas, the masters of the ancient 
world in their pride and patriotism, to many who have forgotten, 
like Sir George, the literal meaning of a symbol once familiar 
enough in the streets of this Roman province. We need not stop 
to inquire whether such ignorance of grammar is to be borne in a 
future First Lord of the Admiralty, for the whole entry, with its 
suspicion of a non-sequitur’, is delightfully Pepysian. Sir George 
was Treasurer of the Navy, and held other appointments, besides 
being of the Privy Council. Pepys seems to have believed that 
knowledge of Roman history is an absolute qualification for this 
high office, but these officers of state are not always omniscient. 
This was shown by a more celebrated Privy Councillor of later 
date, Lord Palmerston, who, after a debate on some colonial 
question, said to his secretary: ‘Come upstairs now, and show 
me on the map where all these places are.” 

This anecdote may not be as authentic as the one written down 
in shorthand by Samuel] Pepys in a glow of self-satisfaction, but 
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he himself does not appear to have recognised the particular event 
in Roman history which he quietly passes by as some story or 
other. Keenly alive as he was to the value of contemporary 
gossip, his recollection of ancient records was probably not so 
very much greater than that of Sir George, and we may imagine 
how cleverly the artful and cheerful Clerk of the Acts tried to 
hide this fact from his chief. They were both actively engaged 
in the making of modern English history, and then, as now, the 
Roman occupation of Great Britain, dating from the very beginning 
of the Christian era, must often have been considered too far distant 
in the mist of ages to be of more than an antiquarian interest. 

Perhaps the picture which the two officials were languidly 
examining on the tapestry hangings on that far-distant day in 
July when H.R.H. the Duke as usual kept them waiting, related 
to a certain Roman usurper who proclaimed himself emperor in 
this distant island, very much in defiance of the dread 8.P.Q.R., 
a sham Ceasar who was, curiously enough, intimately connected 
with Mr. Pepys’s own affairs, Carausius Augustus being, according 
to Gibbon, the real founder of the British navy and of that naval 
supremacy which Pepys had so much at heart. Pepys and Sir 
George Carteret have followed Carausius and §.P.Q.R. in the 
limbo of half-forgotten things; an incalculable quantity of water 
has flowed down the Thames since then, but it is the same river 
still, and the men and women on its banks to-day have many 
things in common with their Latin predecessors; for it is not 
always clearly realised how intrinsically alike all civilisations are, 
how singularly civilised London must have been during the first 
four centuries of our era, when a return to partial barbarism must 
have seemed quite out of the question. 

When the Roman occupation of Britain had lasted a space of 
time equal in duration to that of the reign of all the royal 
dynasties of the Tudors, the Stuarts and the Guelphs up to the 
present day, we may well doubt whether the Romans could con- 
sider its possession anything except a permanency; the thought 
could hardly have crossed their minds that a time would come 
when a high official in a Roman province of four hundred years’ 
standing would not know the meaning of Senatus Populusque 
Romanus! 

We might well look with more indulgence on the less martial 
olive-skinned strangers who, with ice-creams and organs, again 
invade Britain to-day, for they have fallen from a high estate; 
in the matter of race, their forefathers were the Patricians and we 
northern nations the Plebs. They were here before, men of a 
glorious race, under that same banner proudly inscribed to the 
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Senate and the People of Rome, when the ancestor of the boy who 
buys their penny ices had as yet no reason to be proud of the 
name of Briton. Yet it is pleasant to remember that this penny, 
carelessly tossed on the barrow, is a link that binds the past 
history of both buyer and seller, for when a third-century British 
boy was the happy possessor of such a coin, he saw stamped on it 
the identical figure of Britannia, shield and all complete as we 
have it now. This symbol or emblom was already used in the 
coinage of Hadrian and of Antoninus Pius, and the national symbol 
may therefore claim almost equal antiquity with the S.P.Q.R., 
which it has, in the long run, considerably outlived. But strange 
to say, neither Sir George nor Mr. Pepys had one in their pocket, 
for this emblematical figure had been long in abeyance, and only 
reappeared on the coinage two years afterwards, in 1665, with the 
beautiful Miss Stewart in the character of Britannia. 

Only eighteen inches under the soft green turf of Greenwich 
Park they found last year a penny of Hadrian with the reverse 
of Britannia, dropped by an unlucky wayfarer in the main road— 
so close to us is the old Roman colony! Does not this seem to 
bring the old days much nearer? The man who lost the penny 
would recognise the Greenwich hills if he could revisit his old 
haunts; but when he wondered, as naturally he did, where on 
earth he lost it, he did not think it would remain where he 
dropped it for sixteen centuries ! 

We can only realise what this means if we try for a moment to 
put ourselves in the place of the man of the future, who, at an 
equal distance of time, say in A.D. 3800, shall find in his garden 
or in the road, a penny of Edward VII., A.D. 1903. Where, oh 
where will Britannia be then? She will have followed the 
Romans and §.P.Q.R. perhaps; more things will be forgotten 
by the time this penny of mine reaches the museum of the 
39th century. Ten to one the finder will not have the remotest 
idea who Edward VII. may have been, for nobody will then be 
able to learn or remember a tenth part of ancient history, and we 
shall be very ancient by that time. 

The magic letters L.C.C. found on some antiquities supposed 
to belong to the 19th or 20th century will puzzle him as much as 
8.P.Q.R. puzzled Sir George. Dimly he will remember having 
been taught at school something about a Victorian age, and how 
queer, but fairly civilised the people were, all things considered. 
If he should feel annoyed with himself for not clearly remembering 
whether that celebrated age came before or after the legendary 
Cromwell, he will probably look up the sovereign in an encyclo- 
pedia, which will then be composed of a thousand volumes at 
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least. (One dreads to think how that stupendous work will have 
to be advertised !) 

Some thoughts like these give one a fair impression what it 
means to find a penny of Hadrian at Greenwich. We are but 
shadows, we think, and like shadows we depart; like the baseless 
fabric of a vision the ages pass and leave not a wrack behind; and 
then from time to time such a penny turns up to show us how 
very substantial the shadow once was. The Greenwich coin is 
made of brass, but amongst the four hundred specimens found at 
the same time in an excavation on the adjoining hillside, some are 
silver-plated, an expedient that has not answered well in our 
days. We must leave it to the antiquaries to decide whether the 
ancients can have done this, like the more modern Ah Sin, with 
intent to deceive. As far as high-minded commercial honesty 
goes, there was probably not a penny to choose between the old 
masters of the world and the new; the Romans were also an 
honourable race. It nevertheless pleasantly suggests that 
Brummagem is of respectable antiquity, and is almost as old as 
the Greenwich hills. 

The public and imperial life of the greatest race the world has 
ever seon is familiar enough to us by their still remaining 
buildings, palaces, archways and highways, but the evidences of 
their home life are only to be found below the surface, and we 
cannot easily over-estimate the value of the antiquities found in 
Great Britain from time to time, for they are concrete historical 
facts beyond the cavil of the learned who have told us, what no 
doubt is true enough, that Romulus and Remus never existed, and 
that Tarquin the Superb, though Tadema painted him in his 
poppy garden, is a pure myth. 

No antiquary can dispute the fact that the London ladies, very 
shortly after the birth of Christ, used exquisite safety pins, very 
much pretticr than our present pattern, and that purses were 
worn as they are now suspended from the wrist by the handsome 
dark-eyed contemporaries of the man who lost his penny at 
Greenwich, for every one can see the pretty things in the British 
Museum, and can admire the taste and refinement displayed in 
their manufacture. There are no prettier or more elegant toys 
in Bond Street now than these bracelets, brooches, pins, and other 
ornaments, which is a sad reflection on the vaunted civilisation 
of the present day. It would perhaps be impossible to exceed the 
minute workmanship of the ancient craftsman in Britain who made 
those bronze needles with eyes, and pens of the same material, 
good, lasting pens, with a slit in the nib! Would that our steel 
pens lasted so long. 
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These exiled patrician women and girls, refined and delicate as 
no doubt they were, must have lived in this far distant colony 
very much as English ladies live in our distant possessions to-day. 
Kind, no doubt, to the natives of these islands, for women always 
have been kind, but with the same condescending pity with which 
an English lady now treats a Kaffir at Durban; never dreaming 
that a day would come when the daughters of their southern race 
would be chiefly occupied in turning the handle of piano organs 
for the delectation or annoyance of the Briton. Shivering in the 
fogs of the Thames Valley, these good ladies discussed the latest 
fashions from Rome, longing to see “ the day of their returning,” 
2s they look disconsolately in the direction of the Surrey Hills, 
southwards to their sunny and beloved Italy which some of them 
never saw again. Asad relic in the Museum is the forearm of a 
girl with bracelet still attached to the bone, for they were often 
buried, poor things, in all their bravery 


“With chased ring and jewelled rose,” 


like the girl with the golden hair of Pornic; another arm was 
found with a more complicated bangle round it, and in the coffin 
of a small child was found the tiniest of gold rings. Though it 
all happened sixteen centuries ago it is still a mournful thing 
to consider, for human life with its hopes and sorrows is ever in 
the present through all the ages, and that girl of a dominant race 
died in exile as women of another masterful race now often must 
do, in that relentless march of civilisation which in this case came 
so unexpectedly to an end in the fifth century. 

But nothing is new under the sun; the Romans were already 
perfectly acquainted with that supposed modern invention, the 
white man’s burden, though they were too archaically candid to 
call it so; and as by its means they successfully conquered 
not only Britain, but the whole world that was known to them, 
the number of Roman citizens, men and women, in voluntary 
exile, must have been enormous. They could not escape the 
risks to which all empire builders are heirs, and we may be sure 
they bore the penalties of greatness like the stoics they were. 

The then inferior race is paramount now, but history has 
repeated itself closely after so many centuries by a striking 
similarity between the conquest of Britain and that of the Trans- 
vaal. The British Isles were as far away—Ultima Thule: at the 
the end of the world—but the wealth of their tin mines proved 
to be their undoing, and Boadicea’s spirited protests against 
annexation were made in vain. There is something intensely 
incongruous in bringing Boadicea and Kruger together, but they 
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both tried hard to stem the mighty current of a world empire, 
and both failed. It is somewhat singular that the number of men 
in the field was in both instances the same, 263 thousand men 
against 70 thousand, the invaders in the year 62 having however 
the smaller number. 

The British queen committed suicide to escape being drawn 
through the streets of Rome in an emperor’s triumph; her 
chariot with scythes to the wheels was of course shown to the 
Roman people as was the magnificent car of Zenobia, Queen of 
Palmyra, in Aurelian’s triumph; but as Kruger got out of the 
way in a less sensational fashion, the exigencies of the situation 
and the banality of modern days limited the triumph over him to 
a proud exhibition of his old hat in the Crystal Palace! Truly, 
of this detestable anti-climax we may well say that, so far as we 
know, they “ managed these things better” in Rome. 

The by-ways of history are often very amusing, and at the 
same time grimly suggestive in their teaching. All the items of 
a Roman triumph would not exactly suit our taste, bad as the taste 
was in the case of that hat. The magnificent savagery of exhibiting 
in the streets of the capital a captive emperor or beautiful queen 
of the East, decked out in jewels and loaded with heavy golden 
chains which a slave had tohold up behind them, had something 
brutally great in it, but the sombre and majestic effect must have 
been sadly spoiled, according to our ideas, by circus properties 
which are now scorned even for a Lord Mayor’s Show. 

Elephants and giraffes preceded and followed the emperors and 
queens through the gaping crowds; if the man who lost his 
penny came back again and happened to meet a procession of 
a circus or menagerie, he would think he was about to witness 
the triumph of another Aurelian or Constantine. Learning what 
it actually was he would think that, for all the time he had been 
away, things were very much as they were in some respects, and 
that ‘“ Panem et Circeneis” was as much the cry as ever. 

The Latin proverb that “times change and we change with 
them,” is only partially true. We forget very much but we change 
very little; a good Latinist could have a pleasant chat with that 
belated man in Greenwich Park, and they would discover that 
they had much in common. Looking together at that silver- 
plated coin, it is just possible that the Roman might wink ; the 
Englishman might not approve, but he would understand. 


Marovs Resp. 

















Che Parson's Wood. 


By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. 


Avutuor o¥ ‘THE Bonnet ConsPIrRATORS,’ ‘THE SOVEREIGN 
PoweER,’ ETC., ETC. 


Cuarter VIII. 


“Wer missed you, Mistress Joanna. We wanted you sorely at 
our meeting—were asking for you,” said Goffe. He advanced to 
her side, a smile upon his face. Stooping, he took hold of the 
bottom edge of her cloak. ‘And I fear me you are very wet and 
muddy—the Wood ¢s wet even in summer if one wanders deep 
within it—is it not?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” began Joanna innocently. A sharp pressure on 
her arm suddenly recalled her to the significance of her assent. 
“ Yes, if one were foolish enough to be there this-time o’ night I 
doubt not but that it would be,” she went on. “My cloak isdamp? 
How thoughtful of you to notice it! The dew is strangely heavy 
to-night for July, is it not?” 

Goffe ran his hand lightly along the grass at their feet. A 
curious silence had fallen upon the group of men behind him: 
they were crowding up as if a more than common importance 
attached to his simple action, and they were anxious not to 
miss it. 

“There is no dew: the grass is dry as bone,” said Goffe quietly, 
and raising himself again, he looked at Joanna searchingly. 

Joanna met his eyes, her own wide-opened, gay and cold. She 
cared nothing for Goffe, his presence left her untouched by so 
much as a passing thrill of interest, and to outwit him was 
delicious. 

Her laugh rippled out, insouciant and sweet, like the trill of 
one of the myriad blackbirds of the Wood beyond. 

“ Why, sir, but you are filching credit now from my poor cloak 
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which go drew upon your kind sympathies! You are feeling the 
grass merely where I have been standing and have brushed the 
dew away.” 

By the reassuring pressure of her father’s arm she knew sho 
had acted well. There was a stir of answering laughter, half- 
checked, from the group behind. Goffe reddened. The little 
mocking note in Joanna’s voiee, and the merriment with which 
her parry was greeted, were patent enough. 

“Set the gentlemen to work, and let us all put the matter to a 
test,” added Joanna jestingly. “A prize to the one who proves 
which is right in the matter o’ gathering dew, you or I!” 

“Tis past May,” said Master Farebrother, slily. “July dew 
will have but little value in the market, I fear me!” 

Joanna flashed round, showing all her dimples. She had in 
that moment a quick glimpse of Oliver—surely "twas Oliver ?— 
slowly retracing his steps from the far end of the wasteland by 
the Wood entrance. 

“Ah, Master Nicholas, but we must needs strive for a fair 
exterior, whatever the time o’ year!” 

“No need for you, Mistress Anscombe,” replied Master Nicholas 
gallantly. 

“ And a fair exterior is of less value than clean hands,” put in 
Major Goffe gently. He knew as well as Joanna did, that the 
turf on which they stood was as dry and dewless at that moment as 
at noontide, and had had it in his mind to prove her wrong. But 
to do so in the face of her badinage would have been practically 
to reveal the presence of another motive beneath his seeming care 
for her welfare: and the behaviour of his colleagues warned him 
where sympathy lay. He accorded Joanna a passing tribute of 
respect for her readiness of speech, and watched closely to see if 
his last covert hit had gone home. Joanna hesitated but a 
moment. 

“No need to fear dirtying one’s hands if the motive be pure,” 
she replied, with a smile. ‘And we write our characters on our 
faces with too sure a finger, Master Goffe, to discredit a fair 
exterior, be the proverb what it will, And since I fear me that 
the dew is really very heavy, and I am tired, I am sure you will 
excuse me if I bid you all good-night, gentlemen.” She drew 
herself up with just the slightest access of dignity in voice and 
manner, took her hand from her father’s arm and with a general 
courtesy to the company and a smile on her face, she gathered 
the cloak about her, and passed through the group to the side- 
door. Just without she paused, stooped and ran her hands 
delicately along the turf, put them as if for verification to her 
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face, and turning swiftly with the prettiest gesture in the world, 
held them out widespread. 

“Ah, see the dew!” she cried, and laughed with her familiar 
little bubbling laugh. It was so childish in its sly roguery, and 
the action so pretty, that the men one and all smiled indulgently. 
The bright moisture glittered on her fingers in the moonlight, s0 
many drops of crystal. 

Only Oliver Barras, standing sideways at a little distance, so 
that he could see her face and read it with knowledge and 
opportunity denied to the rest, knew that it was no dew, but 
tears wiped in that quick moment from off her face that 
glittered. 

The political meeting, as Joanna realised, was over. She 
paused inside the passage to slip off the big coat, intending to 
hang it on the accustomed peg. Then some subtle instinct 
warning her, she took it with her instead into the house-place, 
mechanically flung it over the settle, and began to put the room 
in order. She was glad to have the quiet homely duties to 
perform. She felt numb and chilled, both in body and spirit. 

The windows were wide open, and through them came the 
steady hum of voices; then disjointed remarks, good-nights, and 
passing jokes as by twos and threes the party broke up; then but 
the echo of voices and footsteps. A few moments later Master 
Anscombe came in by the big entrance-door, closing it carefully 
behind him. The action was unusual. Joanna was standing by 
the fire-place, just about to reach down the tinder-box from the 
high shelf. Master Anscombe crossed to where she stood, ran 
his hand as if carelessly upon the cloak hanging before the fire, 
and then stooped over to pull the logs together. 

“Thou didst well, lass, to dry it,” he said under his breath. 

Joanna felt suddenly as if the tension must break. She 
wheeled and put up her hands as if to cling to him, and a little 
inarticulate sob escaped her. 

“Oh, father!” 

Anscombe glanced over his shoulder back at the window, 
curtainless and still widely opened, and stepped back so abruptly 
that her hands fell against empty space, though he still blocked 
her from the sight of the window. 

“The logs need thy care, child,” he remarked aloud. Joanna 
saw his face and dropped on her knees before the fire. 

“Why, i’faith yes,” she answered in equally loud tones. “The 
draught is too great. Canst thou close the window a moment 
while I try and stir the embers?” 

Anscombe smiled grimly: he walked across to the windows, 
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shut them and returned, to kneel by her and ostentatiously finger 
the logs. 

* Master Goffe is without,’ he said under his breath. ‘We 
cannot shut out his spying, but our words we may. The fewer 
the safer. They asked for thee to-night, and were suspicious as 
to thy movements.” 

Joanna turned round her face, white and stained. 

“T was in the Wood. I was there because—Master Brayth- 
wayte——” 

Anscombe dropped the irons with a clatter, and put his hand 
on Joanna’s; its pressure was like a vice. 

“Thou must not tell me. Whatever it is thou knowest, or hast 
done, or plannest next to do, thou must not tell me.” 

He looked at his daughter searchingly, eye to eye. Joanna 
understood and acquiesced, all in that one long muto gaze. 

“We have the same honour and interests and objects to 
protect,” said Master Anscombe in a hard low voice full of 
subtle meaning as well comprehended by his daughter as if 
each word were a whole long explanation in itself. “Our 
loyalty and devotion are pledged to the same cause—thou knowest 
where. But we must do so seemingly from opposite sides, to 
secure victory as the fates decree. I do not ask, I dare not, 
in honour to my pledged word lately given to know what thy 
hand doeth: no, nor help thee by advice: no, nor defend thee, 
except indirectly, as to-night. Were I to do so I must needs 
in honour prevent thy help being given where in my heart I 
Wish it to be; and also by linking my cause ostensibly where I 
do, Iam in a position, if the worst comes, to defend, in the last 
crisis—thou dost understand? Thou must e’en stand with thy 
hand to thy own plough, my poor child.” 

He scanned her face, a stern doggedness in his own with 
which love and sympathy and tenderest longing visibly con- 
tended. Joanna’s underlip quivered; she bit sharply upon it. 

“Art strong enough?” he added in a strenuous undertone. 
She nodded and smiled, but Master Anscombe caught his breath, 
and looked away. 

Her soft girlish beauty had aged by ten years. 

“Master Goffe peeps in at the window,” he said. “Do not 
turn thy head. We may talk briefly while we seem to make the 
fire. I see his white face refiected in the great silver dish 
opposite. We may be under spy-nets to-morrow. We must use 
our time. Keep from me, give me no caresses, and thy mouth 
hidden, so they may think we are silent, and presently I must 
open the window, and thou must take to thy wheel. All as usual, 
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as if we suspected nothing. The fire will serve as excuse for five 
minutes’ talk.” 

Joanna rose to her feet, moved ostentatiously away, and reached 
forward for a fresh log. 

“Thou didst see me in the Wood ?” 

“They asked for thee—wished to ask thee questions, or trace 
thy movements. I guessed thou wert there——-” 

“Thou wast watching ?” 

“We slipped out to give thee warning, if possible.” 

“ What danger threatens ? ” 

“Danger to his Reverence for popish or heathen practices. 
They are watching him and the Wood for proof. Thou must 
warn him while there is time. I dare not be seen speaking now 
to him. There is also some vague suspicion of a messenger 
concealed thereabouts, an emissary from the King, or Pope, or 
France. They half suspect thee of private knowledge, but I 
gleaned it only by chance looks. Be prepared.” 

There came a slight noise in the passage outside. 

“It is Goffe hunting for thy cloak, I dare swear,” added Master 
Anscombe grimly. He rose and went to the window, threw it 
open and leaned out. While he blocked it Joanna hastily swept 
the cloak clear of twigs and moss, and slinging it over her arm 
went to the outer passage and hung it on the peg. Then she 
opened the side-door and stood a moment or two looking out. 
She fancied that she saw some one moving. With ostentatious 
care she showed herself, and then leaving the door a-jar, went 
into the house-place, and settled to her spinning. 

Master Anscombe left the window open, and returned to the 
fire, filled and lighted his pipe and sat down. Above the whirr 
of the wheel Joanna presently heard the sound of stealthy 
footsteps. She glanced across at her father, one finger on her lip. 
Anscombe nodded. 

“We must keep it up to our usual hour,” he said, in an 
undertone. 

Joauna glanced at the clock. It was nine: another half-hour 
before their usual hour for retiring. She set her lips steadily. 

But it seemed to her as if, in the whirr of the wheel, her 
fingers and feet mechanically obeying their rule of work, she was 
herself being torn to shreds, soul and spirit ; emotions, principles, 
and intentions dissected and drawn out, as so mavy helpless 
threads, broken and twisted without volition or power to resist. 
Silently and steadily nevertheless, she turned the wheel, and 
drew out the flax. Not a quiver of her lips, not a tremor of her 
agile fingers betrayed her. 
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The clock struck at last, and she went across to her father, 
obeying to a detail their usual nightly routine, and kissed him. 

“He was there at the window all the time,’ whispered 
Anscombe. “My brave lass!” He added a loud good-night, and 
escorted his daughter to the door. 

Joanna passed through: then paused suddenly, lifting her 
white face. 

“ Was it Oliver with you?” she murmured. 

“To.” 

“ He saw me.” 

“He would not see.” 

Joanna toiled steadily up the old shallow steps to her room. 

“Not yet, not yet,” she murmured. “A little longer, a little 
more courage——” 

She set cown on her table the dip she carried; by its light she 
caught sight of her own face in the glass. For some concentrated 
moments she stood in the middle of the room contemplating 
her reflection, familiar, yet just then as if that of a complete 
stranger. 

“You,” she said, apostrophising it presently. “You are the 
one and only person upon whom it depends—you, you, Joanna,” 

She must not ask help or advice from her father; clearly she 
realised now that his honour, as possibly the ultimate help he 
might be able to render to the Braythwaytes, demanded that he 
should not be involved. He was pledged to stand in with the 
English Church party, representing as it did the one bulwark to 
preserve political as well as religious liberty, by uttered word 
as well as by his own nature. Master Anscombe would have 
cheerfully subscribed to any Declarations of Indulgence; he cared 
nothing about other people’s religious opinions; but he was an 
Englishman to the backbone. No France nor Pope interfering 
with England for him. Yet, as Joanna knew also, he would have 
laid down his life in personal service and in love for the 
Braythwaytes, and that in the tacit defence of, and encourage- 
ment to her in the matter, he was looking upon her as his second 
self and substitute. Well, she accepted the position and trust. 
Independent and relying upon her own judgment, she must look 
to him only for what protection he could afford indirectly to give 
her, shutting eyes and ears to whatever she chose to do. 

She thought of Parson Braythwayte. No, she must ask nothing 
of him either. King Carlos wished him to be left in ignorance, 
and Joanna’s own'judgment as well as sympathies went with his. 
The instinctive desire to protect and shield the weak rose up 
hand-in-hand with that feeling of awed reverence with which 
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the old man had always inspired her. How could she willingly 
involve him in this miserable tangle ?—a being as far removed from 
the poor little occupations and petty interests of everyday life as 
he would have been incapable of handling them. “It must be 
some one of commoner clay, like me,” said Joanna meditatively. 

Then there was Charles himself—and Oliver. Joanna smote 
her hands together in impulsive self-abandonment. Ah, if only 
she might tell King Carlos all and everything! But after what 
he had said she must not so much as hint at the dangers and 
sorrows in which her championship was involving her. How well 
she gauged his sensitiveness; yes, and how carefully she must 
hedge herself about so as not to wound it on her account! For 
that would spoil all, and, after all what was she but a servant, at 
the Braythwaytes’ call to dispose of. 

Then away her thoughts flew to rest on Oliver. If she might 
only tell him! But here Joanna drew herself up straight and 
erect. No, that was impossible: and since matters were strained 
between them, so they must remain. Open and plain so far at 
least her line of loyal conduct lay before her. 

She moved to put out the light: and sitting down in the 
moonlight, her head in her hands, thought out the plan of cam- 
paign. The mental problem once settled, that was easy enough. 
She was so accustomed to making practical arrangements that 
the planning out of the scheme for sheltering Charles and helping 
him to escape across to France, was comparatively child’s play. 
Indeed, there were elements in it of excitement akin to pleasure. 

First, to see him to-morrow and take him provisions. Next, 
to reconnoitre the coast, and find some sailors willing to get 
him across the Channel. Next, to convoy him safely down. 

“ Why, if the worst comes to the worst,” thought Joanna, her 
spirits and hopes rising as her imagination was allowed free play, 
“There is our boat under the cliff, and I myself can row him!” 

A rustle as of leaves and footsteps outside roused her from her 
dreaming. The nights were always so peaceful that even without 
the warning she had had, her suspicions were awake immediately. 

Creeping to the window, she hid behind the curtain, and 
peeped out. | 

A man was slowly patrolling up and down outside the house. 
He passed the angle presently going round to the front entrance, 
and in crossing a patch of unshadowed moonlight, Joanna saw that 
it was Major Goffe. So he was keeping guard, was he? She 
held her breath, and peered out farther, listening for his returning 
footsteps. Unaware of the brilliancy. of the night, and suspecting 
no other possible espionage, she did not realise how clearly her 
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own face and head were in view. A slight movement in the 
brushwood directly opposite made her start and draw back. But 
not before she had seen a face uplifted and gazing full into hers, 
its owner unconscious that his own was visible. With a gasping 
sob, Joanna, in a quick revulsion of feeling, sank down on her 
knees. 

So Oliver cared enough to keep guard still, protecting her even 
against his own colleagues and her own possible indiscretion ! 
She understood so well the motive of his silent sentinelship—and 
the realisation of all that so true and unfailing a devotion implied 
rushed upon her with sudden clearness. It meant to her now so 
much more than in those easy days of wooing. She had offended 
against his sternest principles of conduct, nay, had forced him 
into being untrue to them himself by the lie which she had acted 
and told, and which in order to prevent the shame of conviction 
being brought home to her, he had tacitly confirmed as truth, 

He believed her to be not only false in word to him and others, 
but false in heart—perhaps even secretly attached to another 
lover. She had flouted and denied his claim to confidence and 
trust, had let him go away without one saving word, hurt and 
sore, furious with jealousy and miserable distrust. Yet he meant 
to stand by her still. Joanna buried her face in her hands. 

“ But I wish I had not found it so easy to lie, and I wish it had 
not been to him,” she murmured. 


Cuapter IX. 


Tus time of year breakfast was generally set out upon the 
grass plot in front of the inn, just beneath the swinging sign. 
Joanna peeped out of a side window on her way down and saw that 
there were three places laid, while Mistress Dangars was hovering 
about with two pewter tankards of frothing ale besides her own 
special chocolate-pot. It was seven o'clock, and the sun already 
high and hot. Joanna was usually in the dairies by five over- 
looking the maids, but it was no essential part of her day's 
routine, and she had purposely delayed her visits this morning, 
thinking it well to avoid intercourse as much as possible with 
garrulous Mistress Dangars, and the audience of the all-too- 
interested servants. A visit to the gable-attic had been her first 
act. The rose-coloured signal was still flying, and she supposed 
that this meant there had been no further developments of the 
situation at the House. After all, it mattered little now: she 
was the pivot henceforth round which the plot vircled. 
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And at the thought up went her head an inch or two higher, 
She threw back her shoulders and crossed the house-place with a 
self-reliant buoyant step, queen and mistress of herself and her 
surroundings. 

Master Anscombe was already settled in his tall-backed oak 
chair, and Joanna was not at all surprised to find Major Goffe 
seated opposite him. He sprang up to greet her with a profound 
bow, as if her presence was the one thing needful to complete his 
happiness. 

“We are not permitted to break our fast at Braythwayte before 
eight,” said he apologetically. “And accustomed as I am to 
early hours, and scouring abroad before sunrise as a soldier's 
business leads him, I ventured to stop here and put in my hopes 
for mercy as a famishing pilgrim.” 

“My house is aye open to my friends even were it not a 
hostelry open to the public,” returned Master Anscombe, his 
hearty accents echoing through the still morning air against the 
inn buildings till it sounded as if a whole company of convivial 
breakfasters were uttering welcome, and Goffe bowed his acknow- 
ledgment with as easy an acceptance as if the trio were indeed 
upon the most confidential terms, and each one acting and speaking 
with purest intentions. Joanna stifled a smile: it glinted in her 
eyes instead like the sun on the blue channel. Goffe at least 
was @ foeman worthy of her steel, and, poor man, after all, 
only trying to do his duty. She wished him far enough away, 
and if truth were told, cherished a grievance against him for 
the helpless unit her adored Mistress Dahlia had become under 
the influence of her affection for him. But she respected him 
as a strong and upright man and soldier natheless, 

“Have you indeed been wandering all night?” she remarked 
with a delicate air of anxiety, and Goffe flashed a look at her from 
under his heavy lids. 

“T did not say that, Mistress Anscombe.” 

‘Oh, doubtless I misread you,” said Joanna. She laid a hand 
lightly upon his riding-cloak, which, flang carelessly over his 
chair-back had instantly attracted her notice ; “and your cloak is 
as wet as mine was last night.” . 

Before he could stop her she had shaken out the folds, 
displaying long green streaks of wet moss, and with a whole falling 
avalanche of broken twigs and last year’s sodden leaves. 

“You must have ridden through a bog somewhere to have your 
boots in that condition, surely ?” she added, with a glance under 
the cloth-lees table. Over Goffe’s pale cheeks crept a faint 
tinge of colour, and he hastily drew back his feet. His jack-boots 
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were heavy with black earth mould, and he was-as pérfectly aware 
as she that only from the Wood at that season and from deep 
within it, too, were such reminiscences likely to come. 

“Tut, tut, gadzooks,” interposed Master Anscombe with a show 
of irritable impatience. “ Your steak grows greasy while you 
discourse, Master Goffe. If you are hungry—eat. Joanna!—a 
blessing.” He thumped loudly on the table with his horn handled 
knife, and bowed his head over it. 

Joanna’s eyes were all a-twinkle as, rapidly searching her 
memory, she began in accents which were tremulous with another 
emotion than piety some semblance of a blessing-prayer. Well 
she knew the real meaning of her father’s interruption. His 
sonorous Amen would however have carried conviction to any 
unbiassed listener, and in silence the meal proceeded. Joanna 
had never the less gleaned a warning which she found verified in 
fact as the day went on. Under pretext of wishing to see the 
dairies and chicken-run, Major Goffe invited himself to accompany 
her on her rounds after breakfast, and go where she would, that 
business over, it seemed impossible to lose sight of him. Did she 
enter the house-place, there he was smoking just outside: did she 
venture out by the side-door, round the angle from the front he 
would immediately stroll. 

Gradually she became convinced that his continued presence 
was no mere chain of coincidence, but a preconcerted plan. It 
was evident he wished to prevent long intervals for possible 
private conversation between her and her father—Joanna noticed 
that when not at her elbow he was at Master Anscombe’s, 
ostensibly indeed talking politics, but still deliberately there. 
She also felt certain that he did not mean either to permit her to 
leave the inn, or any one to visit it without his knowledge. She 
had plenty of time for turning this new development over in her 
mind as she went about her work. It was a sort of surveillance 
easy enough at a public place like the inn, and moreover, as she 
acknowledged, carried out in a manner which precluded any open 
resentment. However it was part of her own plan not to be seen 
conversing with her father, and until nightfall she had no reason 
to wish to leave the house, so that in the midst of natural annoyance 
the humour of the situation soon came uppermost. No doubt 
Mistress Dahlia was being hedged about in just the same way, 
and, poor man, what a trial it must be to Goffe, so full of energy 
as he naturally was, to be obliged to idle, pretending he was 
amusing himself, when all the time he was probably worn out for 
want of sleep and the weariness of frustrated hopes after his long 
and fruitless night watch. 
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She began to laugh, bursting out into little snatches of her 
favourite Breton chansons as she moved about, and the sound of 
her mirth went eddying out through the open windows to the 
two men till Master Anscombe had great difficulty in restraining 
his own boisterous hilarity out of sheer sympathy. 

As the day wore on, and it became necessary to bestir herself 
actively with preparations for the keeping of her tryst, there began 
to bubble up the pure childish delight in the mere adventure, 
the pleasure of hoodwinking this uncompromising spy, until at 
last she almost lost sight of the seriousness of the situation. It 
was an exiting process collecting and secreting the provisions as 
one by on¢ each article of provender was stealthily smuggled up 
to her room under her apron after some ostensible visit of 
inspection to pantries and kitchens. Joanna began to feel a certain 
wild joy in the hurried search for a patty here, a beef-pie there, 
the quick seizing of ham-bones or drum-sticks just at the moment 
when backs were turned, and all with that underlying humorous 
realisation of what the situation would be were she detected 
—she, the dignified mistress of the inn—arrested by her own 
serving-maids in the act of robbing the larder. She could not 
restrain her peals of laughter as she thought of it, with 
added joy when she caught Major Goffe regarding her with 
a peculiarly inquisitive puzzled expression. She began to try 
experiments with him, popping out of one door just to see him 
instantly dash in a moment after by another. 

“T have nought to do, Mistress Joanna,” he remarked plain- 
tively, as for the fourth time in ten minutes he ran up against 
her while she was mischievously pretending to slip surreptitiously 
out of the side-door to the Wood. ‘A soldier without fixed duties 
is a miserably forlorn creature!” 

“ But tis only a step to the bouse! Surely Mistress Dahlia 
needs you.” 

Goffe smiled pitifully. 

“She has no need of me,” he said in a mournful tone. Joanna 
understood at once the covert idea he wished to convey. 

‘You have had a difference? Oh, Master Goffe !.” 

“ Alas!” sighed Goffe sentimentally. 

“How sad!” murmured Joanna, dropping her lids over ber 
tell-tale eyes. 

‘And so I come to you—as you see——” 

“As I see,” she said meaningly, forgetting for a moment her 
yéle in the play. 

“ With nothing to do but——” 

“ But watch me.” 
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“Eh?” said Goffe, suddenly. 

“You do watch me, do you not? Why, who asked to see the 
dairies, and help feed the chickens? Ah! And who gave no 
help, and only looked on? Who would not wet his hands in the 
meal ?” 

Her eyes were wide-opened now, lifted to his as sweetly 
innocent as the speedwell they resembled. 

“Why yes, of course. To watch you at work. And you 
will be kind and amuse me, will you not, sweet Mistress 
Joanna?” 

“Qh, sir, but ’tis you who amuse me!” said Joanna, and her 
dimples came out as she curtseyed, and laughed back at him, and 
went into the house. 

Goffe looked after her, meditatively stroking his long thin nose. 

“Tt would take a whole regiment to circumvent that wench,” 
he remarked. “ There’s no understanding what her line is. But 
certes, she is not going to play tricks with me much longer.” 

He squared his shoulders, and smiled enigmatically as one who 
holds victory in his hands and is content to wait. 

But in spite of her play-acting, it seemed to Joanna as if the 
time would never go. Faithful to their accustomed routine, 
father and daughter lived through the day, omitting no one 
single detail, keeping as much apart as possible, and with no 
word of confidence exchanged between them, though ever and 
again the mutual understanding would have its way, breaking out 
in a look and a gesture over Goffe’s head or behind his back. He 
did not say good-bye till they had finished their evening meal, to 
which he begged to be allowed to stay, alleging as an excuse the 
inconvenience his constant presence at the house was to his 
Reverence, “Treat me as a guest, not as a friend, Master 
Anscombe,” said he lightly, drawing out his purse. 

“And that I will, i’ faith,” returned Master Anscombe, with 
unexpected if incautious fervour. He had begun to be exceed- 
ingly weary of this ubiquitous visitor: he was not on such easy 
terms with Goffe as he was with Oliver, though both belonged to 
the same rank in life, and it irked him to be restrained in his 
own house. 

Father and daughter preserved a discreet silence and distance 
from each other for fully half-an-hour after his departure, Master 
Anscombe smoking in his corner. At the end of that time he 
rose and approached the window. Joanna at her wheel lifted a 
questioning eyebrow, received, his nod, and knew that their self- 
invited guest had but retired to covert outside. 

“ He will find one score he will scarce understand,” whispered 
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Master Anscombe with a wink. “Thus—C.C. 200 pence. In 
other words, Compulsory Conversation, and he may consider it 
cheap at the price. He drank a full quart of my choicest cider, 
and can think that is what it stands for an it pleases him. If he 
asks I shall tell him.” 

Joanna drowned her laughter in the whirr of her wheel, and 
the two sat quietly till at half-past nine she said good-night and 
retired, 

“ And now,” she murmured, as giving wings to desire she flew 
up the stairs at headlong speed, “the task begins.’ There 
was no time to be lost, though, whisking the coverlet from 
her bed, the first thing she did was to stand and laugh at the 
array of patties and rolls, odd joints of fowls, blocks of the 
celebrated “ Noughts and Crosses” brawn and spiced beef, 
mutton-pies and sausages, ham sandwiches and slices of venison 
which reposed underneath, heaped all together on a large tray. 
But in two minutes she was on hands and knees packing it away, 
her heart absorbed in the joy of dexterous arrangement, within 
the wide fish-basket destined to convey the provender. It hada 
tight-fitting cover and four handles closely set just below the 
rim, through which a cord could easily be wound and the basket 
slung from her neck. 

That done, across to the big oak-press in one corner of her 
room she ran, extracting from it a dark serge nun’s habit, and 
a big black linen bag. They were reminiscences of her mother’s 
conventual days, and dearly treasured. 

“But I might really be a Mendicant Sister,” observed Joanna, 
catching sight of herself in her mirror, as she knotted the girdle, 
and pulled the hood up over head and face. ‘ And as black and 
shapeless as a demon’s ghost. I truly think no one could divine 
twas I. What a blessed inspiration.” 

The rogary with its crucifix attached hung from the girdle: a 
sudden impulse seized her, and kneeling she put her lips 
momentarily to it. 

“Holy Mother,” she murmured, “Mother of God, if I do 
wrong, forgive. “Tis a man’s life, our King Carlos—and | 
promised,” she added simply. Then tying the basket inside the 
black bag, she slipped it up between her shoulders, knotted the 
cord tightly under her arms so that it could not swing, and 
creeping to the door softly opened it. Not a sound was to be 
heard. {She slipped off her shoes, and tiptoed back to the window. 
The moon shone clear: there was no one to be seen. For a few 
moments she waited in the middle of the room, looking first out 
at the moonlight, then towards the staircase. 
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This gable was dedicated to her use only: no one ever used it 
or the staircase except at her invitation. The maids and Mistress 
Dangars occupied the other wing; Master Anscombe slept in the 
middle block on the ground floor, while Leviathan kept watch in 
the house-place. Down the stairs to the first landing-stage 
she crept. Here there branched off a long passage to the 
left, lined with linen closets heated by the kitchons immediately 
beneath, and terminating in a little window looking west over 
the yard and out-houses. It had been left open this warm 
July night, and Joanna moved forward in the stream of moon- 
light which was pouring through over the oak flooring, like a 
mis-shapen shadow upon a crystal lake. 

She leant out over the sill and looked carefully about. The 
window was sef in an angle between two gables, screened from 
observation on the southern side. As Joanna paused, the night 
breeze rustled in the leaves heavily framing the casement, and 
one tiny one detached itself and floating in settled like a butter- 
fly upon the fold of her sleeve. 

It seemed like an omen of good fortune in that halting moment 
of debate. Indecision vanished. Up on the window-sill she 
climbed, gave a twitch to the basket to settle it firmly, and 
swung out on to the big pear tree planted against the wall. 
Lithe and strong as she was, with wrists like finely turned steel, 
and each limb supple as that of a greyhound, she scrambled easily 
enough down the main trunk, till lowering herself cautiously, her 
feet touched the roof of one of the out-houses. Another few 
seconds, and she was sitting comfortably crouched up against a 
block of chimneys, breathless and exhausted, but with a glorious 
exultation thrilling through her. 

“Poor litile Mistress Dahlia could never have managed this,” 
she murmured with a tinge of satisfaction in her own success, 
“What a mercy ’tis only I!” 

In a crisis which demanded physical strength and practical 
resource, Joanna was complete} mistress of herself. She sat 
calmly till she had recovered her breath, began leisurely to put 
on her shoes, tied back her falling hair, shifted the basket, and 
then dexterously winding the habit about her, slid like a large 
bundle down the slanting roof to the next stage—a wood-pile 
stacked beneath. Joanna had foreseen and planned the various 
contingencies during the afternoon, and now only congratulated 
herself on having conquered them all without hindrance. She 
made rather a wry face at the stack, however: very pointed and 
merciless were the sticks to feet and hands. But descent now 
was easy: the fagots were piled irregularly in a series of 
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steppes. A short run across the yard—no fear of being seen now 
unless some spy were perched up in a tree—and she was at the 
outer gate set to the north-west. She had hesitated about using 
it in the day-time, for the only way to it led through the kitchens, 
and she had had a misgiving lest one amongst her own servants 
might possibly be in Goffe’s pay, or, innocently gossiping, betray 
her movements. 

It opened with a secret spring from within, but Joanna 
possessed of course the key to unlatch it from without. She felt 
anxiously to make sure that her bundle of house keys was safe, 
and then lifting the latch, peered out. 

The space taken up by the out-buildings at this, the back of the 
inn, and the goodly length of the yard, left but a hundred feet or 
so of open ground to be covered. Before her lay the Wood, 
sombre and dark, its foliage softly waving in rhythmic measure 
reminding her of an advancing regiment of soldiers. She glanced 
up at the sky: about the moon a few handfuls of misty clouds 
were wandering. 

Joanna watched, her teeth unconsciously set in her nether lip, 
and her hands tightly clasping the rosary. 

“ When that has reached her—I start,” she whispered to herself 
“Tt will take while I count ten, no, fifteen.” 

Slowly, slowly the little cobwebs gathered up together, 
strengthening, deepening, darkening till they slipped like a 
deep black veil over the moon’s face, and for the moment the 
night world was dark, and the shadows clung indefinitely 
together. Joanna, most shapeless of all, was within the Wood 
by the time the moon had shaken off her coverings, and the 
great pale statue majestically uprearing itself was the first 
object that the re-awakening light illuminated for her. There 
it stood at the far end of the vista of woodland glade as she 
ran along the turfed by-path towards it, holding up its tapering 
arms to the sky above as if summoning down to itself all the 
mystery of the heavens above, all the powers of the invisible 
world. For the first time that night Joanna felt fear—a thrill 
of real uncanny fear, terrible and overwhelming. Her teeth 
began to chatter, her heart to beat so loud that she felt as if 
the whole Wood must hear it and wake: her limbs shook 
beneath her, moving only in obedience to that mechanical will- 
power which forced her on despite herself to the rendezvous 
she had to reach. 

As the moon came out she saw that beneath the figure a heap 
of wood had been collected to make a sort of little table, and on 
it lay a quantity of flowers. All the idle tales Joanna had ever 
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heard anent the mysterious rites practised within the Wood by 
Parson Braythwayte rushed helter-skelter to her mind. Was it 
meant for an altar: were these offerings? Above her, and 
hanging from the statue’s outstretched arms, long garlands of 
flowers and ferns swayed to and fro, and as she glanced up she 
saw that the head of the figure was crowned with a wreath of 
honeysuckle and bryony. It was an age of superstition: im- 
possible to remain wholly untainted.... Ah, how uncanny it 
locked! Who had been there—who had placed them there? 
Why this masquerade, this grotesque mummery? How horribly 
lifelike the pale still figure was with its flapping garlands—they 
moved as if stirred by unseen hands, and the sound made by that 
movement was as the sighing of tear-filled voices! Joanna 
stumbled forward, detached her basket with trembling fingers, 
and falling on her knees convulsively seized her rosary. She 
would not flinch so long as any need for action remained, but her 
mission so far fulfilled, her promise kept, the whole force of her 
nature sank beneath the spiritual terror. If she could have run 
away she would have done so: but her tottering knees failed 
beneath her—besides, there was still her message to give, 
arrangements to make ! 

She subsided helplessly upon the grass, her face hidden; over 
and over she murmured in an incoherent monotone the words of 
her evening prayer, her hands fast closed about the rosary. It 
seemed to her that in its touch came to her something of the 
realisation of the watchful care and protection of the mother who 
had owned it; and with that the sense of the nearness of the 
God to whom that mother had prayed. It was curious that her 
thoughts turned then instantly to Oliver. 

He held a rosary as an abhorrent thing in religion, as she well 
knew: yet by no one person whom she had ever met had she seen 
the professed creed more staunchly and more consistently 
practised than by him: no life more truly lived out in accord- 
ance with its avowed religious principles. And to her simple 
untaught mind came home in that moment a faint glimmer of 
the great principle which unites all truly spiritual God-fearing 
natures—be their creed whatever circumstance of upbringing 
and country may have fore-ordained. She had quite forgotten 
to give the preconceived signal: and it was only presently that 
she began vaguely to wonder why the linnets, and no other 
little birds twittered so persistently and so close beside her. 
But glancing up presently she saw Charles Braythwayte 
leaning against the base of the statue. He had been watching 
her for some minutes, but directly she raised her head and 
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their eyes met, a smile of relief crossed his face, and he came 
quickly forward. 

“You are crying? No? Praying? I dared not disturb 
you, I was so afraid it would frighten you if I.touched you when 
you could not see who it was—so I was waiting till you looked 
up. Is anything wrong?” 

He spoke in a whisper, but with an added softness so tender in 
its unfeigned sympathy that Joanna forgot either to hide her 
tears or to disown them. She lifted her face like a child’s. 

“TI was frightened. These statues always frighten me. I 
never like to come very near. And at night, and now—see how 
it gleams, ‘tis just as if it were alive!” 

Charles looked into the wide-opened eyes, their translucent 
blue be-dimmed, and the thick curly lashes bright with tears 
making them like tiny lakes fringed with wet rushes, while their 
expression was that of a child suddenly awakened from night- 
mare. So childish, and young and pale, and helpless she seemed 
all atonce: the bouyant self-confident high-spirited woman gone, 
He put his arm gently round her shoulders, and lifted her to 
her feet. 

“Silly little child, you knew I should be here.” 

“T could not see you,” whispered Joanna. 

She leaned against him, glad of the support for the moment. 
Charles took out his handkerchief, and began gently to wipe the 
tears away. He did it so simply that Joanna had no thought of 
resenting either his support or consolation as a liberty. 

“You are not frightened now?” 

“No, no. “Iwas only being alone, and those flowers, and the 
wind rustling through them. ‘Tis like a dirge—a chant— 
listen.” 

Charles smiled. 

“You could not really fear a poor carven thing like thal? 
I put those flowers, partly for a jest, partly because so beautiful 
a god ought to have his tribute, and it amused me wandering 
here to weave the garlands. And some I gathered and put there 
for you. I hoped you would see them, and know I had done it 
for you. The Wood is full of lovely and rare flowers.” 

He had talked on, eyeing her closely the while, and now as the 
colour and composure came slowly back to her face, he unobtru- 
sively removed his arm, and went a few steps nearer the statue. 

“You see there is nothing to be afraid of. This is only a 
statue of Vertumnus—God of Spring and the first flowers of the 
year. I thought it would please you: I thought of you and your 
coming all the time 1 was making them—the wreath and 
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garlands, and how pretty you would think it. And 60, after all, 
my poor little decorations in honour of you have only succeeded 
in scaring you to tears!” 

His tone was whimsically pathetic. Joanna flushed. 

“Tt looks so like an altar—an altar, and worship. You do not 
worship him ?” 

Charles glanced at her quickly; the seriously dubious voice 
struck a new note. 

“Worship! My child, no. He is but one of the old heathen 
gods; sure, I forgot the classical lore is not likely to have been 
taught you. But you have been so much with Dahlia and my 
father, I thought you would have been as familiar with his 
mythological tastes and knowledge as any of us. "Tis merely a 
fancy of his, to place his statues out here, a reminiscence of 
culture and Oxford learning belonging to the scholar’s world he 
once graced.” 

“Then his Reverence does not worship them? They are not 
carved images, nor—nor what they call popery? There is 
nothing wrong ?” 

Charles had been regarding her with an expression half- 
incredulous, half-vexed. But the absolute sincerity with which 
she spoke was so naively unpremeditated that he let a smile, 
rather sad but wholly serious, chase away the other conflicting 
emotions. He stood silent for a few moments as if not quite sure 
how to reply. 

“Did you really, really ever think these statues were here to 
be worshipped ? .Did you really believe they formed part of the 
Catholic Creed I profess, and that my father kept them here 
concealed as a part of his worship and creed?” 

“T have heard—they have said—people say ——” 

Charles put out his hand. 

“They? People? The village people, or whom?” 

“Tt has been a common rumour,” faltered Joanna. “ All 
round the countryside, different people who—who do not under- 
stand,” 

“Ah, ’tis that. They do not understand, the poor fools ——” 

“They are afraid of the Wood.” 

“Tell me exactly what is said?” 

Joanna would have winced at the stern cold tones, had she not 
been truly too unnerved to realise anything outside her own 
thoughts, 

“Some say that the Wood is haunted by evil spirits, and that 
—that his Reverence is in league with them, that these images 
are alive, and unholy. Others that he is at heart a papist, and 
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that they are representations of what we are forbidden to 
represent, breaking the second commandment——” 

Charles struck his hands sharply together. 

“My God, ’tis incredible,” he exclaimed under his breath. 
“What mad ignorance, what superstition, what wicked culpable 
folly! Wretched country indeed to be under the curse of such 
ignorance, such scandal-mongering, evil-thinking prejudices! ” 

He walked away a step or two, murmuring under his breath 
what Joanna vaguely surmised was an ejaculatory prayer. She 
stood helplessly forlorn, regretting she had spoken, yet aware that 
under the emotional strain she could not have kept back the truth. 

“But you?” said Charles, returning quickly, and planting 
himself in front of her. ‘“ You dv not credit these falsely absurd 
old women’s tales of my father?” 

Joanna shook her head. 

“‘Thear little idle talk: we are busy at the inn. And no ore 
would dare to say aught against a Braythwayte before us,” she 
added proudly. 

Charles smiled, and bending over, lightly kissed the tips of her 
fingers clasped together in front of her, her face uplifted as if 
she were pleading a cause before a severe judge. “’Tis only 
of late I heard rumours, and I have told you just all and no 
more.” 

“You hear him preach, that dear saint, every Sunday. His 
life is a pattern tothe world. I myself am not of his persuasion: 
I was, as you know, brought up as what you would call a papist. 
But surely a man’s life speaks for his creed. Do they dare to 
insinuate that preaching Sunday after Sanday in the church 
yonder, he is at heart unconvinced of the truth of the dogmas he 
preaches as truth? Would they indeed believe his whole 
beautiful life to be a lie? ’Tis monstrous! As for t’other, ’tis 
too blasphemous a slander to be even contradicted. Do they not 
know, these pig-headed sots of canaille, sunk in the mire of 
their own bestial prejudices, that my father is renowned in 
European Universities as a classical scholar almost without equal, 
an eminent savant, whom kings and geniuses crave to know? 
Why, ’tis only by his own wish, and love of solitude and reticenco 
that he is here at all. And they dare to say——” 

He broke off, overcome by his own anger, it flashed indeed 
from his whole countenance. 

Curiously enough, it restored Joanna to herself. She was 
eager to contradict, to defend herself. 

“‘T have loved your father too well, honoured and revered him 
beyond all others in the world, Master Charles. If I have erred 
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in ignorance of a world of letters in which truly I cannot share, 
and been frightened here ”—she indicated the statue—“ at what 
I could not understand, a lore no one has ever taught me—sure 
you may forgive that. It nowise hurts either loyalty, love or 
belief. Forgive me.” 

She spoke earnestly, with a simplicity that was full of a rare, 
even pathetic dignity. And Charles’ face lightened, then softened. 

“Forgive me,” he said, “I spoke too generally. If I have 
accused you unjustly, let me make amends presently by 
instructing you where I realise of course you are ignorant. How 
should I expect the culture of Rome and Florence, even of 
London-here! Will you have my flowers?” 

He smiled with a quick return to his old manner, and going 
forward took from amidst: the heap of flowers on the impromptu 
table a little bunch of wild rosemary and pansies. 

“Rosemary for remembrance, pansies for thoughts,” he said, 
as he held it towards her. 

Joanna realised immediately that the conversation was to be 
changed. She took the little bunch and tucked it inside her cloak. 

Both of them had as completely forgotten the basket, the 
object of her visit, as the time. 

“Tf you will come with me,” said Charles, “I will guide you 
round, and explain to you what these statues represent. I 
cannot bear to think of your sweet mind being tainted either by 
fright, or those detestable old witches’ fables. ’Tis such a cruel, 
cruel misinterpretation of the dear old man’s pretty fancy.” 

He was evidently deeply agitated. 

“He loves to live his scholar’s life over again, dream his 
dreams, revisit that wonderful world of poetry and drama which 
Homer and Virgil created for worthy dwellers in paradise, here 
in the beautiful solitude and sympathetic isolation of nature, 
undisturbed by the rude and vulgar world. Can you not 
understand ?” 

He took Joanna’s hand, drew it through his arm, and led the 
way behind the statue, talking as he went. The low whisper, 
thrilling with feeling, could not have been heard five paces off, 
and their feet sank in the moss-turf to make no sound. Joanna 
followed as he led, fascinated into passivity. There appeared to 
be no semblance of a path, but lifting aside a mass of drooping 
willow-branches, Charles showed a tiny break. So cunningly 
was it devised, that no one not knowing the secret would have 
guessed there was a way through at all. It was only after 
penetrating some twenty feet, carefully lifting aside and re- 
placing barrier after barrier of thickly-twined foliage and 
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brushwood, thorns and branches, that the inner path, clear and 
free from obstacles, was fairly reached. 

“The Vertumnus we have just left behind guards the entrance, 
you see, symbol of the watch he keeps over the treasures of the 
first spring growths. He is the god of spring. You see he is 
pictured as a young man, for spring never grows old, and has 
his right hand fall of fruit, signifying the fulfilment of youth’s 
hope, and in his left a crown of plenty. Here is the next ”— 

He paused to let Joanna precede him into another cleared 
oasis. The statue was that of a beautiful young woman seated 
on a basket of flowers, a broken bough in one hand, and a bunch 
of apples in the other. 

“Pomona—the goddess of fruit, wedded to Vertumnus. 
Together they watch over the two most important seasons. 
Is it not lovely?” Heran his hand caressingly up the beauti- 
fully modelled hand of the statue, talking on as if he had almost 
forgotten Joanna in the pleasure of the romance. 

“And now I shall show you the dryads—do you see, as we 
pass, those tiny figures on either side of the path? These 
represent the nymphs of the Wood—the spirits who own and 
tend the trees. Some are called hama-dryads: these have each 
her own special tree, which she may not leave; it is at once her 
home and her charge. She is supposed to water it with dew, 
pluck away dead bark and withered leaves, and cherish the wee buds 
from too chill winds, unwrapping each tiny petal in turn to meet 
the sun. And at the same time she is the life of the tree she 
inhabits—if harm happens to her, the tree dies; if anyone injures 
the tree, she dies. The others, the dryads, roam all over the Wood.” 

He glanced down at Joanna, whose big eyes were fixed upon 
him, absorbed in interest. 

“Tis babyish?” he queried. “ Well, think we are just back 
as children once more. And ah, heaven, I wish we were!” he 
murmured under his breath, “just you and me, just you and me, 
and the right to make you feel as Ido! And this is Daphne. 
She flies from her lover, Apollo. The story runs that rather 
than allow him to woo her, she fled away wildly over hill and 
dale, through streams and rivers, till at last her strength failing, 
she prayed to the gods, who changed her into a laurel. Look at 
the beautiful poise of that flying figure—the fear on the face— 
the delicacy of those outspread hands. The moon is kind to us, 
is she not? ‘Tell me, Mistress Joanna, it is a sad story? ” 

“Sad ?” 

“Apollo loved her. Poor Apollo; and I think possibly poor 
Daphne! She would not try to understand and so perhaps come 
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to care for him, and so died without ever knowing the most perfect 
happiness the world holds for us. Is it so with maidens of 
to-day? Will they always turn away when we try to make them 
understand how we regard them—never listen? Tell mo!” 

“Tf she did not care for him, she was right to fly,” said 
Joanna slowly. She looked at the beautiful figure, fitting the 
story to it in her imagination. 

“ But if she would not listen, or give him time to speak——”’ 

“ Ah,” cried Joanna impulsively, “and then afterwards she would 
besorry! Sosorry she had hurt him—too late—when he had gone.” 

Her thoughts had leapt back to Oliver. The bewildering 
phantasy which Charles Braythwayte had woven, casting a spell 
over reason and imagination, blotting out all the practical side of 
life as he seemed to have so strange a power of doing for her, all 
at once melted and faded. 

She saw the situation in one quick moment just as it was—the 
danger that threatened so sternly, why she was there at all, the 
necessity of finishing her errand quickly and returning home ; 
with it the over-mastering desire to kave her world straight 
again ; peace and open dealing once more as of old, with father 
and lover. Her change of thought and feeling depicted itself 
upon her face. And Charles watching it in the moonlight, 
divined that some alien influence had suddenly overcome his own. 
His power of natural intuition, coupled with his training in a 
world of men and women, gave him the clue. 

“So there is perhaps already an Apollo—one you would not 
flee from? Nay, do not answer—I am answered,” he laid a finger 
gently on her flushing cheek, in the curious way he had, im- 
possible to resent because not intended as familiarity. Every 
now and again it seemed as if he withdrew himself into a circle 
where he was king, and the relation between them that of ruler 
and subject. ‘ Does he know you are here?” 

Joanna shook her head, and the tears all at once welled up. 
She did not answer, wiping them away in silence—oh, ’twas 
so hard to be reminded, now, and by King Carlos, of what her 
allegiance to him was costing. Charles stood some minutes 
regarding her in silence: the light had faded from his face, 
leaving it wan and old-looking. 

“You have run an additional danger, then, for my—for our 
sakes, I perceive,” he said at last, “I thank you, Mistress 
Anscombe, in the name of us all. Tell me—have you devised any 
plan for my immediate escape?” 

His voice, dully serious in the first sentences, became incisive 
and practical, 
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“T left a basket of food,” said Joanna. She was puzzled, too 
bewildered to reason out his quick changes of mood. 

“Tt will last you two days. Then I will bring another.” She 
paused, it was on the tip of her tongue to tell him how the inn 
was being watched, and of the way by which she had reached him 
that night, but instinctive delicacy forbade her to let him know 
what perils and inconveniences beset her. 

“The boat is there: the Channel unguarded. We must watch 
the moon and the wind for a calm sea and cloudy sky, then, if 
your foot is well enough——” 

“Tis well now,” said Charles shortly, “and the sooner I go the 
better. Tell me, he is a man you respect and admire, strong, 
able to shield and help you?” 

Joanna was taken unawares. 

“ He is indeed all that,” she exclaimed impulsively. 

“Ah!” Charles winced as if her tone and the fervour of sincerity 
in her ayowal had hurt him. “I need not ask if he cares greatly 
—-since you can care for him.” He glanced up at the moon. 

“She wanes, and the wind freshens from the south. Three 
days and a change I remember is the coast-rule. To-morrow will 
not do, but I reckon Thursday or Friday will see a black night and 
a calm sea. ‘The tide ebbs now—listen to the soughing of the 
water as it draws away from the beach, a sad pilgrim’s farewell. 
I used to know every separate voice of the Channel sea long ago, 
and these last two days I have had nought to do but sit up 
in some tree, and watch and listen. You understand it, too?” 
He paused and held up his hand, the look of the dreamy enthu- 
siast replacing that of the keen man of action. “ Forty minutes 
later each day we reckon,” he went on, “ that will make floodtide, 
and my chance, as near as may be to half-past eleven or twelve.” 

“T will be here,” said Joanna. 

“No,” said Charles abruptly, “I shall not allow that. You 
have already done more than I ought to have allowed you to do. 
Only ‘tis in the service of the king, not mine, not mine. But I 
am no stranger to the place; I can find it.” 

Joanna put her hands to her head. 

“The boat-house has a secret spring. Tis strong as iron—you 
will have neither time nor strength to break through. And she 
needs two to launch her, and maybe, to row across the bay to the 
point. “Tis a matter of a twenty minutes’ pull at least. There, if 
I land you, there are luggers and fishing crafts always plying for 
trade to and fro across the Channel: tis unguarded, and they are 
for the most part a ruffianly crew, who for a guinea or two would 
undertake to carry a robber, or a known murderer escaping from 
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justice. But alone you could not do it. You are scarce well 
enough to handle a boat alone ; you do not know the line of the 
cross currents, and they run fiercely. As like as not you would 
run ashore, or drift to leeward of the landing-stage—there is but 
one possible with the tide running high, and the steering must 
needs be done by one who knows.” 

“ You do not rate my powers of seamanship high,” said Charles 
with a return of his quizzical manner. But he was regarding 
her with an expression of admiration which was not concerned 
with her outward beauty. 

“Tam no high-born lady,” said Joanna simply. She stretched 
out her shapely muscular arm, the hands brown and strong with 
work and weather. “ Fair or fou), out doors or in ’tis all one to 
me, I know the coast blindfold. Why, scarce a day passes but I 
go out to fish for the inn bill-of-fare. You have forgotten, Master 
Charles, how we are used to fending for ourselves, hands or heads, 
just as it serves. And in this you must be guided by me.” 

“T cannot bear you to be out that time of night.” 

“Tis nought,” said Joanna stoutly. “I am often out by 
myself as late, I fear no man, and do as I please always. And if 
I take risks they are mine. Now I must be returning: on 
Thursday night at ten or half-past ten, I will be in the Wood 
where I met you to-day. We can cross the main path and leave 
the Wood at a point to the south. There is a path cut through 
the gorse which I know of—you would not—and ’twill lead us 
almost under cover the whole way to the shore.” 

They were threading their way along the winding path, curving 
now through the little oasis to emerge on the main track on the 
Braythwayte side. 

“Antinous,” said Charles, as they passed another statue. 
“And there is the Orpheus where you and I had our first 
meeting. He was the god of music—music so ravishing that not 
only the wild beasts of the forest were subdued to gentleness on 
hearing it, but all creation must needs be charmed to a forget- 
fulness of aught but what was beautiful and true, gentle and 
harmonious. He played his way through the world with every 
living creature his friend, till, meeting the beautiful nymph, 
Eurydice, he found in her his twin-soul, and wedded her, linking 
beauty to harmony, music to love for ever. When she died so 
great was his grief that he broke the strings of his lyre, and 
could sing no more, till, in pity for a songless world the gods 
permitted him to bring her back from the Land of the Dead, 
provided she followed without looking back. Alas! she did not. 
But there he stands; his stringless lyre held up to heaven in 
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mute agony of supplication. "T'was there I climbed to hide me 
from Major Goffe. Poor Eurydice, she could not follow her king 
and leader unquestioningly, you see. And you will never be 
frightened again, will you? They are nought but representa- 
tions of fairy-tales, more like sermons upon our human nature 
and life than aught else.” 

“ Never again,” said Joanna. 

“ And now you must go.” 

He stood in front of her, looking earnestly at her for a few 
moments, then drew the cloak gently round her, and took her 
hand. 

“You do not need me to thank you,” he said simply. “ That 
I know. But never, never shall I forget.” 

“T will come on Thursday at ten,” returned Joanna. “ Do not 
come farther. ’Tis easier for me to slip out by myself than if you 
come to the edge of the Wood with me. At ten then by the 
Vertumnus—you see I have remembered !” 

“ After all,” said Charles, “give me my pansies again; I will 
pick you a better bunch for Thursday,” and as Joanna drew them 
out and handed them to him: “You scarce need them uow.” 
She looked a little astonished, but without reply slipped away out 
of cover into the main track, and in a moment was swallowed up 
in the darkness, her light gliding steps silent upon the turf. 

Not a sound stirred the perfect stillness of the July night, save 
the distant soughing of the ‘sea, and the little stir now and 
again of some bird within its nest, uneasily shifting itself in its 
sleep. Joanna was conscious of nothing but the strain to watch 
and hear. All the dangers of the expedition were fully before her 
mind as she crept from point to point. Ah, if only the moon 
would be kind! 

She reached the edge of the Wood. Once again the clouds 
gathering and dispersing seemed about to thicken. Joanna 
watched her opportunity, holding her breath, and every limb at 
tension. As the moon sank behind a block of closely woven 
clouds, she dropped on hands and knees, and crawled out of the 
Wood and along its eastern boundary-line till opposite the yard- 
door. So far—safety! Oh, triumph, oh relief inexpressible! 
With a glow of exaltation thrilling through her she rose to her 
feet, and stepped forward into the friendly darkness. 

Out of it at that moment on either side of her rose two human 
forms. 

“T arrest you in the name of the law.” 


(To be continued.) 





